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A New Book Fresh from the Christian Century Press 


The Sword or the Cross 


By KIRBY PAGE 


Shere WAR which was to end war has left the world with more 


fighting and more expenditures for armaments than before it 

started. The Assembly of the League of Nations is unable to 
adopt even the slightest practical step in disarmament. Naval authori- 
ties now tell us that the submarine is essential and military authorities 
proclaim that poison gas is humane. New and more deadly conflicts 
have swung within our horizon. That this nation may become involved 
in war in any one of three different directions is more of a possibility 
than it was in 1914. Yet the one American social worker who has as- 
sessed the human costs of the recent struggle soberly declares, after he 
has footed the totals, that war is the negation of civilization.” 


Thus writes Prof. Harry F. Ward in his introductory word for this new book. 
“What?” he then asks, “‘is to be the Christian teaching concerning war? Is it going to de- 
clare judgment on the basis of the principles set forth in the gospels or will it be only 
the expedient servant of nationalism and continue to exhort its followers to internecine 
slaughter? Is the American pulpit going to continue denouncing war in general and 
supporting wars in particular? This question must be fairly faced and answered, one 
way or the other. And time presses. Mr. Page has faced the issue and has found an 
answer that satisfies his soul. What he has written, therefore, deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of all those whose duty it is to teach the people concerning the moral and 
spiritual validity of modern war.” 


Mr. Page, associated for years with Mr. Sherwood Eddy, has come close to the stupen- 
dous—and unpleasant—facts that must be faced in modern Europe. He holds that “‘all indica- 
tions point to further wars between nations." ‘“‘It is utterly impossible,” he says, “‘to predict the 
course of events during the lifetime of the present generation. It may be that we shall witness 


scenes surpassing in horror even those of the recent war.” 


But Mr. Page is still an optimist-—if he can believe that the Church will take itself seriously 
in its gospel of the Cross as the only weapon effective in bringing about real brotherhood and abid- 
neg peace 


Every minister, every thoughtful layman, every alert 


citizen of the United States should read this book. 
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but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a 


catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 











EDITORIAL 


A Lenten Prayer—For a 
Revisioning of Christ 


T 


\KE us up to the radiant mount, O Father, that 
see our Lord in his true character. As 
we walk with him in valley and field, our eyes 
are holden. We do not discern the imperial grace and 
with which hast clothed him. The 
charm of his companionship we feel, and the comfort 


; 
) 


we may 


authority Thou 
But we have not 
fully given over our will and our destiny into his 
hand and keeping. We hear his voice, but we do not 
We are drawn to his side, but we do not 
We worship his name and his memory, but 
falters when he bids us 
cross. 


O 


us healing touch upon our hearts. 


et 
hear him. 
obey him. 
faith 
great adventure of 

Lift 


our the 


follow him in 
the 
from Father, the veil of illusion 
which keeps us imagining that we are Christ’s disciples 
though we do not the things that he says, nor trust the 
invisible forces into whose keeping he committeed his 
life. May we see him transfigured as we tarry with 
him in the mount. Above the noise of our selfish strife, 
above the harsh clangor of the market place, above the 
roar and shriek of our battlefields and the anguished 
cry of our millions left orphaned and hungry by man’s 
inhumanity, may we hear the voice of Christ calling us 
to the untried way of love, of brotherhood, of fellow- 
ship, yea, and of sacrifice, as the way of happiness 
and progress, 


our eyes, 


May Thy church hear Thee, Lord Jesus, in this day 
of her humiliation. Wavering of purpose, but penitent, 
we her children confess with grief her failure to guide 
the state in love and to mould a social order according 
'o the laws of the Kingdom of God. Give the church 
Thy word of authority to speak to a world still en- 


thralled by its age-old lusts and hates and foolish rival- 
ries. Open her eyes to see in Thee, her Lord and 
Head, the only solution of the problems that vex and 
grieve mankind. 


We wait for Thy word. Speak, Lord, 


for Thy servant heareth. Amen. 


Honoring Lincoln 
in Dixie 


INCOLN’S birthday passed with but 
L. scant recognition in the states south of the one- 
“ time Mason and Dixon’s line. It was said of Rob- 
ert E. Lee after the war that if he was called a traitor 
Is 

now above all sectional lines and should not his memory 
The South 
which now accepts the abolition of slavery as a boon both 
to itself and humanity would honor itself by linking the 
name of Lincoln with that of Washington as its fore- 


has again 


the world would be made respectable. not Lincoln 


be revered without trace of sectional bias? 


most national heroes. The memory of George Washing- 
ton is now honored in Great Britain far above that of 
anyone who opposed him. Progressive Englishmen say, 
“When Washington won your independence he won ours 
So too the South can say that when Lincoln eman- 
cipated the slaves he emancipated the South also. Had he 
lived through the reconstruction days there would have 
been no carpet-bag rule and there would have been, so 
far as he could have won it, an application of the loftiest 
Christian principles of reconciliation and brotherly love. 
In every land that now seeks republican government 
after the downfall of kings in the late war the name of 
Lincoln is the name to conjure by. Lincoln has long 
been the hero of democrats in all European lands from 
Russia to England, and the young democracy of China 


too.” 
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lisps his name in adoration. His statue is found in every 
new republic and he has become a symbol of democracy 
and the common people’s cause. More books and major 
papers have been written about him than about any other 
personality in history excepting only the Saviour of man- 
kind. Next to Christ’s his name is the most honored and 
adored in the world today. The South will honor itself 
when it comes to honor him in every school house and to 
consent to making his birthday a national holiday as is 
that of Washington. 


Religion in the 
White House 
HE White House will be divided in religion once 
more as it was in the days of Mr. Roosevelt, but 
these divisions are never serious. President Harding will 
attend a Baptist church, while Mrs. Harding will seek a 
conventicle of the Methodist faith. They will often go 
We cannot believe that 
their recent professions of interest in the prayer-life and 


together to the same church. 


The record of their 
If they 
have never delved much into the modern problems of re- 
ligion, they are thoroughly convinced of the worth of the 
church of Jesus Christ. By the side of the President will 
sit as private secretary a young Presbyterian who is also 
The religion of Mr. Harding 
has had much to do with the problem of the individual 
soul, for that is the kind of religion our Protestant evan- 
gelicalism is. 


in Bible-reading are press-agenting, 


life is all consistent with the stories we read. 


an ardent church worker. 


sut the President faces now national and 
international problems where religion must be interpreted 


What 


Christians 


in social terms if it is to be effective. should a 
Christian 


divided on this in every city. 


ruler do about armaments? are 


What should a Christian 


President do in the face of threatening labor troubles? 
The problem is yet to be solved in a Christian fashion. 
No man since Lincoln has ever faced more urgent duties. 
Many have thought the new President is not big enough 
for the new duties. They said that of Lincoln. Carrying 
his religion to the White House, the great Emancipator 
sought to solve every problem that arose in a Christian 
way. Prayers should arise in all the churches that our 
new President may in like manner carry to the White 
His reassertion of them at 
this time is distinctly encouraging. 


House his religious ideals. 


Knights of Columbus 
and Y. M. C. A. 


HE big war drive left a number of welfare organi- 


zations with enormous funds of money on hand at 
the time of the armistice. The disbursement of the money 
since then shows the fitness of these organizations to meet 
new situations. The Y. M. C. A, has continued its serv- 
ice with the soldiers who are still in Germany, and has 
followed the other men home again. Still possessed of 
funds, large amounts have been given as grants to men 
who would take up some form of special vocational 


training. There are college men this winter that are be- 
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ing aided in their college work to the extent of fifty or 
a hundred dollars. The money was raised for the boys. 
It has been faithfully spent on them, even if it could not 
be spent in France as was originally intended. On the 
other hand the Knights of Columbus had a large sum of 
money left on their hands. The organization is largely 
controlled by the hierarchy. Under the guidance of the 
priestly counsels, a plan was drawn up to build in Wash. 
ington, D. C., a memorial building for the use of the 
American Legion. This clever plan would have definitely 
allied the Legion to a religious sect. It would have pro- 
vided Washington with one more fine building to be 
shown to tourists as ‘an achievement of the Roman 
church. Money raised for the common needs of soldiers 
would thus have been made to do duty in the work of 
religious propaganda. Although the American Legion 
greatly needs a headquarters building, it is to the credit 
of the organization that it did not accept the offer of the 
Knights of Columbus. Meanwhile the Knights of Colum- 
bus have on hand several million dollars which they do 
not seem to know how to spend. They cannot do any 
better than the Y. M. C. A. has done. They should put 
their money into vocational and cultural training for the 
soldiers, making no exceptions among men on account 
of race or creed. By this means they will keep faith with 
the great public that contributed impartially, not to a 
tund for Catholic propaganda, but to a fund for the 
young men of America. 


Libel of Religious 
Organizations 


A providing that libel against a religious organization 
shall be punishable in a court of law whether this libel 
is committed by printing, signs, pictures or other means. 


BILL is pending in the legislature of Pennsylvania 


It has been suggested that the Roman Catholic church is 
hehind the bill and for that reason certain Protestant in- 
Probably neither Catholics nor 
'rotestants are considering the fundamental issue in this 
bill. Roman Catholics have unquestionably suffered at the 
hands of professional libelers. Whenever a Roman priest 
kas been bad, it has been heralded to the whole country 
papers. If a Catholic institution de 
veloped abuses, this is likewise the stock in trade of the 
Were all bad Protestant 
ministers and all unsuccessful Protestant institutions writ- 
ien up, there would be grist for another kind of paper, 
for a little while at least. Meanwhile the aloofness and 
anti-social attitude of many Roman Catholic priests sub- 
jects them to continual misunderstanding. Most of them 
are really likeable persons who hold the loyalty of their 
merit. If they would eat with 
Protestant ministers once in awhile, they would make the 
work of the professional libeler quite impossible. Mean- 
while we have had enough of the limitation of the free 
dom of the press. There is no reason why the church 
should not be criticized quite in the same way as any 
other institution. If the criticism is unfair, the remedy 
is clear. Let the loyal churchman reply, arraying his 


fluences will oppose it. 


by anti-Roman 


professional Catholic-roasters. 


people through real 
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facts. In the long run unfair criticism of the church 
will be corrected in a free press. On the other hand 
suppression and threats of libel suits under restrictive 
laws would leave the public with a permanent impression 
‘hat something was rotten in Denmark that might not be 
Right-minded citizens will want fair 
treatment for the church, but not preferential treatment. 


poken of openly. 


Students Want to 
Know About God 

GROUP of Chinese students of the University of 
A Chicago have sent out a questionnaire to a mailing 
list of a thousand men asking these men whether they be- 
eve in God, and what they believe about him, and why. 
When the responses come in, these oriental visitors will 
e in possession of certain facts about occidental atti- 
tudes toward religion which few of us have in our pos- 
Their inquiries are very timely just now in view 
The past century was 
hiefly concerned about the person of Jesus. The center 
of theological gravity has shifted to the study of God. 
The old apologetic which proved God by arguments from 
design, miracle and prophecy have been greatly damaged 
by modern criticism, There is need of a new apologetic, 
at which some attempts have already been made by Bruce, 
Clarke and Garvie. The wide-spread differences with re- 
gard to God indicate the need of some fundamental think- 
ing. Christian Science holds to an impersonal principle 
es God. The premillennialist believes in an Old Testa- 
ment monarchical God. The new theology advocates stress 

God. 

opular literature the pragmatist view, talks about “a 


God.” 


session 
of some contemporaneous books. 


the Fatherhood of H. G. Wells, representing in 
human In Roman Catholicism and in orthodox 
Protestantism there is not much talk about God beyond 
the assertion that he is. He has been overshadowed by 
the saints in the one case, and by Jesus in the other. 
Certain secularists are still interested in relegating the idea 
of God to the limbo of the past. The religious world is 
nowhere more at sea than in its thinking about God. On 
what ground can the idea of God be held? Can he be 
proved like a theorem in geometry, or must we always 
hold to God as a hypothesis until we prove him in ex- 
perience? On such questions as these the religious world 
would likely divide. 


The Lord’s Day and 

Commercialized Recreation 

N' \\ that the Lord’s Day Alliance disclaims any pur- 
pose of promoting any so-called “blue laws” relating 
the Christian 


Lord’s Day, one wonders how the 

mer arose which has been heard all over the country. 
Usually in these days of press-agenting, there is some- 
thing behind such national campaigns of publicity, It is 
not always possible to trace pro-German propaganda to 
the door of the Kaiser, for many a red herring is drawn 
across the trail. Neither is it possible to complete the 
evidence which traces this national movement of publicity 
'o the door of the promoters of commercialized recrea- 
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tion. There are many, however, who are willing to be- 
lieve that much of the noise that has been made is a bar- 
rage preparing for the moving picture assault upon states 
where theatres are barred out on Sunday. As is well 
known, the moving picture film corporations are largely 
in the hands of wealthy Jews in New York, These gen- 
tlemen could hardly be expected to be defenders of the 
Christian Lord’s Day since they are not even good Jews 
any more, in matters of religion. They have long since 
Dividends on the cap- 
There are many states in 


forsaken the prophets for profits. 
ital stock is the urgent thing. 
the union where the shows cannot be giver on Sunday. 
Among these are Pennsylvania, New York and Indiana. 
in many other states, commercialized recreation is re- 
gulated by local ordinances and in many cities the Sun- 

The movie 
Most of the 
labor in these theaters could be commandeered for a seven 


day movies are barred out by local action. 
theater is a dead investment on Sunday. 


day week and the same rent and the same labor cost 
would bring the additional profits of an extra day if the 
It sounds liberal to some citizens 
When it is known, 
however, that the chief consideration is not human wel- 


laws were amended. 
to be in favor of an open Sunday. 


fare but dividends, liberal-minded men will not be in a 
hurry to amend our present Sunday laws. 


The Churches 
and Charity 
NE city in America, Toledo, O., has already estab- 
lished the soup kitchen to help during the general 
when man in 


unemployment. During the war 


America was employed if he really wanted to work, the 


every 


charity activities of the churches dwindled to nearly noth- 
ing. Even such organizations as the Salvation Army and 
the rescue missions of the great cities were compelled 
to modify greatly the methods which were employed. 
Once more the ministers are facing the requests of men 
who want breakfast, or the price of a ticket to a distant 
city. The hazard of unemployment is that many men will 
find how easy it is to live by mendicancy, and not look 
for an honest job again. The churches and the minis- 
ters have done more to make professional beggars than 
any other institution in America. The literal application 
of the Tolstoian rule means giving to every man that asks 
some material thing. The church should give to every 
man that asks, but to the dishonest man seeking an easy 
living it should give a thrust in the direction of self- 
support and honesty. In Evanston, Illinois, the problem 
of mendicacy grew to such proportions before the war 
that the Social The 
church people bought books of meal and lodging tickets. 


No money was ever given to strangers, but the tickets 


Service League was organized. 


were issued. In this way, the professional beggar must 
continually come back again to the same place. If he 
1eally wanted to work, he was set to sorting paper, fixing 
old shoes, repairing discarded furniture or some other 
job that he was fit for. From this labor he secured a 
small compensation until he could find better paying em- 


ployment. In a year a community that had been infested 
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with tramps from all over the middle west was largely 
cleaned up. Only honest people really in trouble ever 
applied. The church in this time of unemployment should 
never refuse to hear any man’s story and investigate 
it. It should never refuse aid, whether it be physical 
or spiritual, that is most needed. But it should by no 
means fall into the easy method of indiscriminate charity 
which still commands a good deal of public approbation, 
but which is a socially dangerous policy. 


Christian Unity and History 


ISS fruitful than any other portion of the finely 

conceived program at the recent St. Louis Con- 

ference on Christian Unity was that session in 
which representatives of nine denominations addressed 
the assembly on the subject, “What does my denomina- 
tion mean by ‘the church’ and ‘Christian unity?” 
This session was the one disappointment of the three 
days’ discussion. Looked at in advance, it presented a 
greater attractiveness and seemed to offer more possi- 
bilities of fruitful outcome than any other portion of 
the unique program. Its actual result was nil. So 
uninspiring were the contributions of the nine peers 
selected from as many Christian denominations that not 
a single reference was made in subsequent discussions 
to the statements in which the several denominational 
points of view were set forth. A motion was made to 
submit the nine documents to a committee with instruc- 
tions to analyze them for comparative study under cer- 
tain topical categories, the analysis to be presented for 
discussion at a later session. So little impression had 
been made by the documents themselves that the chair- 
man could not decide from the listless vote what the 
desire of the assembly was. 

\ similar impression is derived from a perusal of the 
report of the Geneva Conference on Faith and Order, 
held last summer. The stenographic minutes of that 
signihcant conference have recently been sent out. The 
work is well done, and the reader of these minutes 
finishes with a feeling that he was almost personally. 
present at Geneva, actually seeing and hearing the 
things with which the report so vividly deals. But one 
cannot avoid a certain sense of the futility of much of 
the discussion, and particularly that portion of the dis- 
ussion in which the various denominational groups 
undertook, as they did at St. Louis, to state their 
peculiar denominational position on the matter of church 
unity. Even from the printed pages one can sense an 
inhibited yawn which only the extraordinary courtesies 
of the situation kept from finding overt expression. 
One lays the report aside with the feeling that the 
business of promoting Christian unity is hard work, 
requiring endurance and patience of a high order, and 
that those very estimable churchmen who made _ the 
iourney to Geneva should by no means be objects of 
our envy beeause of their holiday, but should, on the 
contrary, be paid a substantial salary for their willing- 
ness to do a job which most of us would tire at. 


CENTURY 
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The fact is that one could hardly imagine onesejj 
condemned to a day’s boredom more dull and unre. 
lieved ~~ to be compelled to listen to a setting forth 
of the differences among the Protestant sects. These 
differences have not the faintest spark of vitality fo, 
men and women accustomed to realistic thinking. They 
belong to an age that is dead. A man of our genera- 
tion has to break his mental adjustment with concrete 
reality and set up an adjustment with the pale and re- 
mote controversies of history before he can even follow 
these denominational apologetics. He has the feeling of 
turning his mind inside out, which is more difficult than 
to turn a glove inside out. And when he returns from 
the discussion to his every-day, realistic, Christian task 
he can hardly avoid a sense of the sterility and unpro- 
fitableness of the denominational way of approach to the 
problem of unity. 

Considerations of this sort lie at the basis of most 
of the skepticism with which the efforts of the Angii- 
can and American Episcopal communions toward union 
are regarded. The whole enterprise of unity seems 
Those dele- 
gates at Geneva who represented some of our younger 
Protestant denominations come back to testify as with 


to be conceived in purely historical terms. 


one voice of the extraordinary emotion with which they 
discovered that there was such a thing as history! They 
were enormously impressed with the august claims of 
those bodies whose doctrines and orders extended into 
the dim past. The historic creeds, the historic ritual, 
the historic orders, the historic mood itself,—all this 
profoundly affected the thought processes of the delegates. 

This result is always inevitable when the problem 
of unity is defined at the outset in historical terms. 
And this is what happens wherever a Christian unity 
gathering is dominated by the typical Episcopal inilu- 
ence. The basis on which Episcopal procedure rests 1s 
the assumption that each Christian communion pos 
sesses in itself some distinctive element or elements 
which it can contribute to the enrichment of the united 
church. Hence the favorite formula devised by an 
Episcopal bishop in 1910, at about the time the Amer- 
ican Episcopal church issued its first call for a world 
conference: “Unity not on minimums but on maxt- 
mums; not by compromise but by comprehension.” This 
formula has become the common property of all advo- 
cates of Christian unity since that day. It is repeated 
with approval by the most congregational-minded of 
men whose historic denominational upbringing is of 4 
character the very antithesis of the communion whose 
Its implica 
tions are thoroughly historical, and its acceptance as 4 


churchmanship has produced the formula. 


platitude determines at once that the problem of unity 
must be defined in historical terms and that the path- 
way to unity will be discovered, if at all, by looking 
In order to understand what the distinctive 
contribution of each sect may be, one must, so it 1 
assumed, go back to the origin of each sect and retrace 
its history to the present time. 


backward. 


This overemphasis on the historical creates a burden 
which the cause of Christian unity ought not be com 
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pelled to bear. Unless the minds of church union ad- 
yocates are emancipated from it their enterprise will be 
yitiated beyond repair. Its assumptions are fallacious, 
and its results sterile. We must remember that the causes 
out of which the movement for Christian unity springs 
are not historical but contemporary causes. The desire 
for unity is a modern passion. The demand for it 
arises out of certain conditions which did not exist, 
or were not perceived to exist, until our own day and 
generation. The hope of unity is based upon the partly 
conscious, partly unconscious, sense that we have passed 
away from the old distinctions and that those distinctions 
no longer apply. 

In a word, we are all aware, some vividly, some 
vaguely—-all except the ecclesiastical tinkerers and engi- 
neers—that we have passed into a new dispensation, a 
new world of thought and value, and that our problem 
is nothing less than to create fresh and vital categories 
for our faith, a new and richer organism for our fel- 
lowship, novel and workable instruments for our com- 
mon labors, and noble and meaningful modes for our 
We are in a creative dispensation. All things 
are becoming new. The mood of the time simply will 
not allow us patiently to re-thread the labyrinthine ways 
yi ecclesiastical history in the hope of finding Christian 
unity. The solution of our problem is not there. We 
assert this, not because we scorn history, but because 
we know history. It is because we of this generation 
have mastered history that we refuse now to be its 
slave. It is history herself that has freed us from the 
‘utilities of the past and has ushered us into the pres- 
ence of those creative forces that are symbolized by our 
modern knowledge of society, of the human personality 
and of the universe itself. 


worship. 


his is no philistine or nihilistic attitude toward the 
past. It is no foolish iconoclasm toward ancient insti- 
tutions. It is the very contrary of all such destructive 
and blind revolutionism. It would keep the past. It 
would not let “one accent of the Holy Ghost” be lost. 
lt would break no single thread or filament of continu- 

It would venerate the past, but it would not be 
smothered by it. Its creative activity would be in large 
part an interpretative activity. It would translate 
ancient creeds and institutions into modern terms be- 
fore it began a discussion of them as a basis of union. 
lt would ask, not, What did the Fathers think the 
church was? or, What did our denominational founders 
think of the church? but, What as-a matter of fact do 
we of today know the church to be? This way of ask- 
ing our question makes all the difference in the world 
| our discussions and our conferences. For a great 
ideal has come upon the horizon which the fathers did 
not desery as we have descried it, and it is coloring and 
determining all our thinking about the church. 

That ideal is the Kingdom of God as conceived by 
Jesus. The church is the instrument of the Kingdom of 
God. It is a social, human, objective institution, de- 
hnable sociologically, just as the family and the state 
are definable. It is here for definable purposes, and its 
structural elements and activities must submit to the 
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functional tests with which we measure every social 
institution. It is out of this conception of the church 
that the movement for Christian unity has chiefly 
arisen. It is back to this basis that the discussion must 
be carried. In carrying the discussion back to this 
basic conception of the church we need have no fear 
that we shall be sacrificing those venerable and inspir- 
ing categories of a visible and an invisible church, of a 
mystical body of Christ, or of a spiritual institution 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. All 
these historic ideals are implicit in the social ideal, but 
the social ideal is a basis of fruitful conference and 
discussion in terms in which men of today actually are 
thinking, while the historic ecclesiastical categories lead 
to endless disputation when they are taken as the point 
of departure in discussion. 

History—and this is the gist of the matter—has 
failed to give us unity. Why bother her further? Why 
seek the living among the dead? 
urgent duty. Why wait until ecclesiastical conferences 
allow us to practice it? Why not let the dead past 
bury its own dead, while we rise up and follow Christ? 


Unity is a present, 


Aspects of Mormonism 


Editorial Correspondence 
QO NE of the curious phenomena of American relig- 


ious life is the presence in one rather large area 

of the national territory of a compact body of 
people numbering well on toward a millon, and known as 
the Latter Day Saints, or more popularly, as Mormons, 
‘The latter name is derived from one of the characters in 
the book which by an interesting series of events became 
associated with the early history of the movement, and 
gave it its popular name. The Mormons now constitute 
the controlling element in the population of Utah, and are 
almost equally dominant in southern Idaho. In entering 
that region from any direction one finds himself in a 
different sort of world. And it is this difference which 
constitutes an interesting study for the observer of the 
various communities in the republic. 

It is the combination of religious and economic elements 
that makes the Mormon group a subject of interest to 
the student of society, and a baffling form of organization 
to all of the non-Mormon population of those localities. 
From their first leader, Joseph Smith, they derived the 
tradition of a revelation of his appointment as the apostle 
of a new dispensation of the grace of God. Along with 
this came the story of certain metal plates alleged to have 
been found by him, and translated by the aid of a divine 
messenger, who plays an important part in the angelology 
of the saints. This book is the asserted original of the 
Book of Mormon, and whatever its origin, it constitutes 
one of the classics of the community. Along with it the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are held to be 
inspired and authoritative. 

The preaching of Joseph Smith and his associates at- 
tracted attention in the state of New York by its accept- 
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ance of a rather simple type of New Testament religion. 
But the growing association of the Old Testament doc- 
trine of plural marriage with the practice of the group 
led to increasing friction with the people of their neigh- 
borhoods, ultimately to their removal, first to Illinois, 
where in a riot Smith was killed, then to Missouri, and 
ultimately to Utah. There in a valley where they thought 
themselves secure from outside intrusion, they laid out the 
city that was to realize for them, under their new leader, 
Brigham Young, all the hopes of the first prophet. 

Today they are a very strong body, compact, organized, 
They have made of Utah a 
region of beauty and fruitfulness. Salt Lake City, Ogden, 


and economically efficient. 


Provo, Logan, and other towns are prosperous and at- 
tractive. The great mass of Mormons are farmers. The 
church is a great commercial organization, with a master- 
tul control of all the details of the life of the community. 
The type of religious thought is primitive and patriarchal. 
It is not strange that plural marriage, which was the 
practice of the patriarchs, should seem natural and per- 
missible in a people who accept the Old Testament and 
the legends of the Book of Mormon as of equal inspira- 
tion and authority with the New Testament. It is the 
claim that as law abiding citizens, living in a land whose 
laws forbid polygamy, they have abandoned the practice. 
As to the fact, there are various opinions among the non- 
Mormon residents of Utah. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, on the part of an observing visitor that the practice 
would be thought quite proper by the saints if there was 
not the unfortunate intrusion of Gentile prejudice 
against it. 

But in all fairness it must be affirmed that plural mar- 
riage plays but a small part in either the theory or prac- 
tice of the Mormon community, if indeed it is at all 
implicit in their program. It is in other directions that 
their outstanding characteristics are to be found. Their 
organization is a marvel of precision and control. Their 
system of church government, consisting of a presidency, 
an apostolate, a bishopric and a superintendency or coun- 
sellorship, runs down from the head of the church to the 
remotest congregation and individual with an effective- 
ness which, in spite of the claim of entire democracy, 
amounts to a benevolent despotism. The entire territory 
of Mormon residence throughout the regions of Utah and 
idaho is divided into “stakes” or districts, and these 
again into “wards,” which correspond roughly to city 
blocks. 
ten acres square, and were originally intended to include 
ample garden space for each home. That makes the 


The blocks of the Mormon cities were laid out 


squares large, the streets far apart, and the blocks long, 
The mountain springs furnish abundant water, which 
flows down the curbs of all the streets, keeping them clean 
throughout the year. 

Over each one of these wards there is an official of the 
church, who is responsible for the people (the Mormons) 
in his parish. Each ward is supposed to have its own 
place of worship, and the services in all are of the same 
character. In the central square of Salt Lake City there 
are the temple, where the official acts of marriage and 
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consecration are performed, the tabernacle, which is the 
great audience room for popular assemblies, the chapel for 
smaller groups, and the museum for the exhibition of 
Mormon and other historic relics. The business office 
of the church is a block away, beyond the Utah Hotel, 
the leading hostelry of the city, which, like most of the 
business enterprises of the metropolis, is operated by 
Mormon capital. 

It is the coherence and commercial sagacity of the 
Mormon institution which gives it its power. There are 
no loose ends in the management. It deals with its people 
as one group, who can be directed by church authority to 
It is a profitable thing to be a 
member of the ecclesiastical community and be able to 


any common purpose. 


take advantage of its favor and partiality. This is a lure 
which many Gentiles have found it difficult to resist, ang 
to which not a few have yielded. They find nothing par- 
ticularly objectionable in the Mormon religion, and the 
business advantages are persuasive. 

Another element of strength in the system is its mis- 
sionary propaganda. It is the practice of the officials 
of every stake and ward to supply to the higher adminis- 
trators of the church the names of promising young men 
who are thereupon urged to go out as representatives of 
the cult into all parts of the nation and beyond the seas. 
These young men, to the number nominally of two thou- 
‘and, but actually a much smaller number, go at their own 
expense, and remain in their appointed field for two 
years, more or less, going from house to house with tracts 
and interpretations of Mormonism, holding street meet- 
ings, and otherwise performing the tasks of advocates of 
the faith. It cannot be denied that this is in many cases 
both an education and a strengthening of their religious 
zeal. Their constant defense of Mormonism gives vigor 
and loyalty to many who at their appointment were not 
enthusiastic. 

On the other hand, Mormonism is fighting the battle 
of life and death with its environment and with the spirit 
of the age. Some of the best of its young men go to 
the universities east and west, and having no classic 
authorities, save the Bible and the Book of Mormon, they 
feel free to accept the truths of scientific and philosoph- 
ical, not to say theological, character which are there 
offered. These cannot fail to have an enlightening influ- 
ence upon an intellectual and religious viewpoint as naive 
and primitive as that of the community of the saints. 
The critical studies which strengthen the faith of Chris 
tian students are fatal ultimately to the theories of 
Mormonism. 

For at heart Mormonism is a doctrine of materialism, 
anthropomorphic and crude in its tenets. Its doctrines 
of the physical personality of God, the efficacy of vica 
rious baptism for the dead (based on the misreading of 4 
single passage in the New Testament), the eternal persis 
tence of family conditions, particularly the marriage rela 
tionship (which of course implies the fact of plural mat- 
riage wherever there has been a second marriage, and thus 
provides a “spiritual doctrine” of polygamy), are all parts 
of a system of belief which cannot resist indefinitely the 
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impact of more rational conceptions of religion and edu- 
cation. If Mormonism could live forever alone, as was 
the dream of its first apostles, it could survive. Even as 
i, is, the strength of its organization will permit its en- 
durance for a long time. But already within it are the 
eeds of its own decay. The growing passion of some 
of its choicer spirits for a higher level of education for 
all of its children, the process of sending its missionaries, 
young men at their most impressionable age, out to meet 
the larger world, and the increasing impact of Gentile 
influence on every side of the community, in spite of ail 
its struggles for life, are fatal in the end. 

Meantime one will find among its closest observers and 
most careful students the most varying opinions as to its 
business efficiency, its educational interests, its moral life. 
and its religious influence. Men who have lived under its 
shadows for a lifetime differ radically on all these ques- 
tions. One must not give his testimony with any gesture 
of finality. But it is always the privilege of an interested 
bystander to set down what appear toe him to be some 
aspects of an impressive problem. H. L. W. 


Life and Modern Fiction 


ANY years ago an American literary woman wrote 

a two-volume biography of her rather common- 

place husband. “She is certainly a clever writer,” 

: the comment of one of her readers, “for she has 

succeeded in writing a six-dollar book about a dollar- 

nd-a-half man!” 

Present day fiction, dealing though it does so largely 

with sordid or at the best commonplace people, undoubt- 

ows the cleverness of its authors, but we may won- 

ler whether it is quite fair to the life which it is sup- 

That these characters are portrayed 

with consummate art we are quite willing to concede, but 
why should art limit itself so needlessly ? 

Mrs. Wharton surely knows her New York. She 

s, too—no one better—what constitutes fineness and 


pe sed to pt yrtray. 


of soul. It was this knowledge, this subtle appre- 

which gave distinction to her earlier stories even 

they lacked the perfect art which has come to her 
n later years. That she has not lost this appreciation of 
the highest values is shown in her essays, and especially 
in her noble tribute to Roosevelt. But in her later stories 
she has persistently limited herself to dollar-and-a-half 
people. As we have said, she knows her New York, past 
and present, and in the main the clear touch with which 
she draws the metropolis of the eighties, in “The Age of 
Innocence,” is convincing. Yet we find ourselves in con- 
‘tant rebellion against the assumption that, even in the 
over-conventionalized first families of that place and time 
there were no individuals who were broad-minded, intelli- 
gent, and concerned about the affairs of a world outside 
‘he clan—no kindly human persons who recognized other 
virtues than those of commercial honesty and family soli- 
darity. In reading “The Custom of the Country,” one 
wondered why interest suddenly died out in the middle 
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of the book, and realized that, the only worth-while char- 
acter having committed suicide, there was nothing left to 
make one anxious about the outcome. 

Then there is the “small-town stuff,” which we have 
suddenly decided is a characteristic output of our age, 
though why we have decided thus it is difficult to say, 
since we have always had small-town stuff, some better 
and some worse than that which we have now so joyously 
endowed with that name. The present type of small-town 
story does indeed picture well the stark, grim unloveliness 
of the overgrown village, and it gives us a real sympathy 
with the revolt of youth and high spirits. But it would 
be far truer to life, as well as infinitely more inspiring 
to effort, if there were seen here and there a beautiful 
and gallant soul, conquering environment through sheer 
goodness and courage. The town must be very small in- 
deed, or the great city sadly lost to hope, in which no 
such souls exist. 

Life is full of ugly realities, and to hide our faces from 
these betrays an ostrich-like stupidity. But may we not 
demand of art that it play fair with life, that it give to 
the portrayal what exists in the reality—the illumination 
of dullness and evil with those individual instances of 
nobleness which are at once humanity’s reward and its 
promises ? 


Keturah in the Blue Dress 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AND Keturah we were invited to a Reception. And 
Keturah inquired of me, saying, Which dress shail I 
wear? Shall it be my New one or my Blue one or 

the One I Wore Last. 

And I said, Let it be the Blue one 

And she said, I will wear All Three. 

For this is our Little Joke; and her New Blue Last 
Worn Dress looketh good unto me when Keturah hath it 
on. 

And I said, There will be no woman there as fair as 
thou. For her Cheeks were red, and she stepped off as 
if she were Sixteen. 

And she said, O my lord, there is nothing more pleas- 
ing unto a woman than to lock well in the eyes of the 
man whom she doth love. Nevertheless, I cannot forget 
the years nor the grey hair which the years have brought. 
God grant I may always look well in thine eyes. 

And I said, Sure thing. 

And I said, There was once a Prophet named Moham- 
med; and there are those who think that he was a False 
Prophet, but that concerneth not my story. And he had a 
wife whose name was Kadijah. And it came to pass after 
long years that she died. And he despaired of filling her 
place with any one woman; and he married many wives. 
And one of them was his Favorite, and her name was 
Ayesha. 

And it came to pass that Ayesha inquired of Moham- 
med, saying, Am I not very beautiful? And he said, Yea. 
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And she inquired, Dost thou not love And he 
answered, Yea. 

And she said, Am not I thy Favorite? And Moham- 
med looked around to be sure that none of his other wives 
were listening in, and he answered, Yea. 

And she inquired yet further, Dost thou not love me 
more than thou lovest any of thine other wives? 

And again he looked around, and he answered, softly, 
Yea. 

And if Ayesha had been wise she would have stopped 
there. But there was one question which she wanted to 
ask- 


mer 


ask more than all, and she made the mistake of 
ing it. 

And she said, Oh Mohammed, thou great and noble 
inan, dost thou not love me more than thou didst love 
Kadijah? For she grew old and had wrinkles and grey 
hair, and I am young and fair? 

And Mohammed answered with a Great Oath, and he 
said, 

Nay, by 


me! 


\llah! For she it was who first believed in 

And I said unto Keturah, Though all the fair women in 
the world were placed in line, and I were led admiring 
down the length of it, yet would I find no one among 
them all who could create for me the memories of our 
struggles and anxieties and economies and our meager tri- 
Thou in thy New 
Blue Last Worn Dress art unto thy husband the fairest 
among 


umphs and our sweet and holy joys. 


women. 
And Keturah said nothing, but she found my hand as 
we walked away together, and she gave it a little squeeze. 


VERSE 


The Miscreant 


Hk: clock of destiny has been set back. 


Some reckless hand has made our times stand still; 
Has mastered masteries of industry, 
Ilas set the wheels of progress clanking harsh, 
ach gritting on his fellow as they grind; 
H1as stifled trust, damped hope, turned faith to doubt, 
\nd bred suspicion, cynical despair, 
\mong the champions of human weal. 
Who's done this thing? The rogue? the charlatan? 
The despot? gilded plutocrats? the rank 
Keactionary? mobs of labor's slaves? 
!'nraged, hard-dealt-with proletarians*? 
(They've each and all but acted out their part, 
Have been themselves, run true to type, have done 
Such mischief as they always do and will 
\Vhen they've the chance, been good as they are good, 
\s bad as they are bad. Not one nor all 
Have gained the power or place to do this thing, 
To weave this foul design. The Liberal, 
The erstwhile champion of truth and troth, 
Of “right for right’s sake, though the heavens fall,” 


Has wearied of the strain, has broken faith, 
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Has stooped to sly and cunning ways, become 
Distraught, lost patience with the orderly 

And solid evolution of the right, 

Has threatened violence, aye, and practiced it, 

Made arbitrary ends his ends by means 

Of arbitrary means. The miscreant 

Is he. He violates his nature, troth 

He plighted; falls from grace. For shame! Oh, shame! 


JosepH Ernest McArer, 


To John Keats 
(Died February 25, 1821) 


HOUGH stable folk 


with 


sprung from and 
clods, 
Your mind was native to the realms of gold 
Of which you sang; though wanton tales are told 
Of you, John Keats, your home was with the gods 
Who on Olympus dwell, with lofty themes 
Engaged. Where “nymphs, soft-voiced and young and 
gay,” 
Brought pinks and roses, in the early May, 
“To Flora’s shrine’—there were you, with your dreams. 


schooled 


There was your refuge from the critics’ sting: 
They, wrought of clay, knew not your faery lore. 
You fled from them—too soon! but left the door 
Of truth and beauty open for us, following. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Mountain Song 
WHO am young and lithe and swift— 
Bewildered—restless—wondering, 
Who hear with awe the pine-tree’s psalm 
And know not anything- 


Yet sing! 


1 hail Thee, 


Your head above the ages long, 


Mountain Brother—you who lift 
You who are old—and still—and strong, 
Who know all things, have seen Creation: 
And art calm. 


ELIZABETH ZULAUF. 


Tears 

lil.N I consider life and its few years- 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
Recall to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 
\ ‘rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
rhe gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 
Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each had back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


LizeETTE WoopworTH REESE. 
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ministration of industrial enterprises. 


Christ and Industry 


By Earl Dean Howard 


HE dissatisfaction of the wage earners with the 
usual system of relations existing in most industries 


calls attention not only to the danger threatening © 


- economic civilization but also to the unpreparedness 
the church to meet its social responsibilities. The 
hiefest danger lies in the temptation for the governors 
; industry and others in authority to suppress the dis- 
satisfaction or, at least, the manifestations of it, without 
the cause; in short, to cover up the symp- 


But is there any 


eliminating 
coms instead of treating the disease. 
disease 

Whatever may be our opinion of the value of their 
nanaceas, we must acknowledge that the socialists, single- 
‘axers, labor unions, and even the despised I. W. W.’s 
some serious defects in the industrial 


wwe shown up 


ichinery Most economists and serious-minded think- 
s, 1 am sure, will grant that improvements are possible, 
to 


ake these necessary adjustments may endanger our deli- 


that adjustments are even imperative. Failure 
itely articulated industrial mechanism upon which mod- 


civilization depends. The needed adjustments are so 


undamental as to require profound changes in the pur- 
ses, motives and habits of thought which impel the ad- 
A new economic 


nd ethical philosophy may be needed to direct manager- 


ial policy and action. 


While the pressure of industrial unrest manifested in 

s and disorganization of economic processes will 
luce changes in managerial policy, these are unlikely 
reate a satisfactory relationship unless based upon a 
The agencies which form 
- ideals of men—the state, the Church and the school 
must be employed in the task. 


eformed administrative code. 


DEPENDENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAI 


swiftly has modern industrialism developed, that 
ir economic ideas have been unable to keep up to it and 
re quite inadequate to present-day problems, The gov- 
nor of our greatest industry arrives at his judgments 

abor questions through concepts appropriate to a 
armer dealing with his two or three hired men. We are 
ll more and more dangerously and helplessly dependent 
pon the efficiency of the running of the machine. When 


usiness slows up, hundreds of thousands of men on the 


margin are cast off, separated from their only possible 


' 


in industrial relations. 


ne 


of income, with what feelings of loyalty to the 
can be imagined. A railroad or coal strike 
‘tadually paralyses industrial activity and, as by a flash- 
ght, reveals how utterly dependent we are for our very 
‘es upon the proper and continuous functioning of all 


tts of the 


' 
stem 


mechanism. 


The opportunity to earn a living is the primary factor 


The extension of private property 
natural resources and the development of industry 
lace opportunity more and more in the hands of pro- 


prietors or their agents. This gives them power over 
the sources of livelihood of the propertiless class and 
creates a responsibility to the people which must ever be 
joined with power. Neglect or misuse of this power and 
responsibility will create a demand for its abolition even 
before a satisfactory substitute system is ready. Is it not 
the Church which has the best right to remind men of 
their duties and responsibilities ? 


PRACTICABLE ORGANIZATION 


Opportunity to earn a living, however, is the product 
of industrial organization; organization is created and 
maintained by management working with material re- 
sources; management is intellectual effort skillfully ap- 
plied, joined with the assumption of responsibility, 

It is probably well within the truth to estimate that 
three-fourths of the active life of the average modern 
man is absorbed in business affairs. The majority of 
men get their living from a business relationship of some 
sort which they have established and maintain by con- 
tinuous efforts and adjustments. This is the central fact 
of their lives, determining their social and economic 
status. Man’s relations to his fellows grows in impor- 
tance over his relation to his physical environment; he 
becomes more and more dependent upon social arrange- 
ments and organization and is forced to act less and less 
as an independent, self-reliant 
dependent member of a body. 


individual, more as a 
These economic conditions 
certainly have more or less influence upon his spiritual 
life. The pulpit which ignores this fact condemns itself 
to futility so far as the major interests of the men of 
their congregations are concerned. 

One of the most outstanding symptoms of the changed 
world is the aggressive attitude of men toward evil which 
has replaced the relatively passive and resigned attitude 
of former times. There was probably never a time when 
men were so hopeful that evil could be conquered. The 
conquests of science have encouraged the belief that if 
typhoid, yellow fever, and other ancient and fearful ene- 
mies can be overcome, why not poverty and its train of 
miseries ? 


RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE 
The radical is the hopeful man, the prophet of better 
times ahead, the believer in the power of human intelli- 
gence in contest with evil, the man of faith. Too often, 
however, he is willing to gamble with our present stock 
of good because of his cupidity; he fails to realize the 
risk because of his intense desire for the winnings and 
his faith in himself. Fear makes the conservative, the 
man more concerned about holding on to what little of 
good he possesses than in crusading against evil. The 
more malignant the evil, the less stomach he has for a 
campaign, and the more relentless his persecution of the 
prophets. The war has made the -wotld frersome. 
The Church, so long Pnerenet va 1s of heaven 
. a a At } 


+) 
~ 
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and hell, neglected to help in the work of improving the 
conditions of this world and even came to be thought of 
as an obstacle, protecting ancient abuses by teaching 
passive resignation to things as they are to those who suf- 
tered the most from them, Naturally, as a new faith in 
salvation through social science aroused these people out 


of their hopelessness, the Church lost much of its in- ° 


fluence over them. They demand a Church that will as- 
sist in making the world better and will help to make 
ethical righteousness prevail. In the meantime, they will 
increase their faith in their own religion of collectivism. 
Many churchmen, sensitive to the criticism that the 
Church is indifferent to and even obstructive of social 
betterment, and keenly sympathetic with the visions of 
the radicals, are tempted into positions which appear to 
the undiscriminating to be favoring violence, revolution 

and destruction. 
THE 


PULPITS TASK 


Aware of his ignorance of social science, especially in 
its application to business administration, but nevertheless 
tormented with the dread of being a slacker in the strug- 
gle against evil, the guardian of religion is tempted to 
avoid the subject as too controversial for the pulpit. 

What shall the preacher do? 

Preachers and teachers, church and schools, have this 
function in common: education. Society holds together 
because the people habitually act according to certain uni- 
form beliefs. Conduct is the automatic expression of the 
principles and precepts which the mind, consciously or 
unconsciously, accepts as truth. Education forms these 
working principles and precepts, thus giving the educator 
opportunity to control future human conduct and its con- 
sequences. These considerations give us a starting point 
ir meeting our problem. 

Fortunately, there is fairly general agreement among 
religionists of all creeds as to the meaning of righteous- 
ness in human relations—the golden rule, brotherly kind- 


ness, justice. Our difficulties have arisen and this har- 
monizing principle has failed of effectiveness because of 
lack of faith, lack of expertness in the interpretation and 
application of the principle, belief in contradictory politi- 
cal and economic theories (particularly of materialistic 
origin), and belief in a necessary conflict between indi- 
vidual and social interests. 
PANACEAS OBSCURE THI 


CASE 


the industrial problem is too fundamental to yield to 
uperil 
When 


when incorporated in class consciousness, the disintegrat- 


ial treatment, panaceas merely obscure the case. 
conflicts of interest generate hatred, particularly 
ing poison can be expelled only by a general application 
of the principle of righteousness, following a renewal of 
the minds of men. 

Faith in righteousness and in industrial plans and poli- 
cies expertly derived from the principle of righteousness 
suggests itself as a practical and adequate means of deal- 
Faith may be defined as a willing- 
ness to accept a principle or proposition as a working 


ing with the situation, 
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hypothesis until experience can demonstrate its truth or 
falsity. 

The principle of righteousness into specific plans and 
policies of action must be the joint work of the exper 
in ethics and religion on the one hand and experts in in. 
dustrial the other. The industrial 
world is already a vast laboratory of experiments in eo- 


administration on 


nomic justice and practicable schemes of cooperation 
Research will bring them to light while scientific study 
will interpret and adapt them to wider use. 

Equipped with both facts and theory showing the prac- 
ticability, even the urgent necessity, of a Chmnistian eco- 
nomics, the Church may then, for the first time, venture 
effectively to teach and exhort both management and 
men as to their rights and duties in a Christian social 
order in which the general welfare is the supreme objec- 
tive, superior to all private interests. 

The function of the clergy should be, first, to under- 
stand thoroughly the Christian economics doctrine, then 
to utilize it in transforming the interests, motives, pur- 
poses and wills of men in industry, preparing the way 
The clergy should 
be able to procure sound technical advice in industrial 


for Christianized industrial relations. 


relations for right-minded business men seeking to im- 
prove their management along these lines. 
FUNCTIONS OF 


THE CHURCH 


The church has a definite ideal of life which most men 
acknowledge to be superior to the materialistic concepts 
If it 
can translate this ideal into practical precepts and codes, 


implied in our industrial and economic philosophies. 


to govern human relations, especially in business, it may 
at once assume leadership in this confused world against 
the greatly weakened powers and obstacles of the old 
economic system. The problem of industrial relations is 
the opportunity of the church. The current unrest and 
disorganization is not an evil, but social fermentation, to 
eliminate evil elements hitherto tolerated in our economic 
system. Workers are conscious of a new self-respect and 
are in revolt against the servile status into which the 
old them. If 
assume the leadership in this emancipation, the dangers 


industrial system forced the church will 
and risks which always accompany transitions may be 
minimized and the half-blind groping of the workers to- 
ward a higher and more self-respecting life may be guided 
intelligently and safely. But the church must understand 
thoroughly the social forces and institutions with which it 
is dealing. 

The had 
Christianity in it; in fact, it was largely the antithesis of 
Christianity. selfish 
greed, of competition, of the dominance of the strong and 


industrial system now passing very little 


It assumed a world of struggle, of 


the crushing of the weaker, of irresponsible management, 
of belief in materialistic concepts of life. The roots of 
the evil are therefore ideas in the minds of men, reit- 
forced by economic doctrines and business codes. Chris 
tianity requires that they be displaced by ideas of right- 
eousness. Is the job so big or are our other engagements 
<0 pressing that we must pass this by? 
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Woodrow Wilson 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


N March 4th there will pass into private life the 

man upon whom the fierce light of a pitiless pub- 

licity has beaten for eight eventful and purgatorial 
vears. This man will give place to a successor who was 
carried into power by the swollen tide of the greatest 
popular majority ever received by a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. 
wishes Mr. Harding well and fervently hopes that during 
his years of leadership world peace may be made sure 
and durable. Yet, to millions the outgoing President, 
white haired, haggard, broken in body, but still unde- 
jeated in spirit, is the more interesting and impressive 
fgure. There is something majestic and triumphant even 
amidst the pathos and tragedy of the great War Presi- 
dent’s exit from the world arena with “head bloody but 


Every true American 


unbowed.”*” 

It has fallen to the lot of no other man to have been 
lifted to the dizziest pinnacle of international fame by the 
titantic waves of a world war; and then by the same 
capricious billows flung helpless on the inhospitable shores 
f bitterest partisan rancor, hate and execration. The 
man before whose image the Italian peasants burned can- 
dles and said their prayers, is one and the same man for 
whom a little less than a year later, certain American 
preachers refused to invoke God’s blessing, and whose 
name a thousand newspapers never mentioned save in 
derision and contempt. 

AN INTELLECTUAL JOVE 


sure years will decide how high and ample Mr. 
lson’s place in history is to be, but some appraisals of 
is character and genius have already been made, and 
Mr. Wilson’s mind is 
ne of the two or three exceptional minds which have 
adorned and glorified the Presidency. 
he himself has said, that it is “a single track mind,” but 


these with accuracy and justice. 
It may be true, as 


it so the roadbed was well laid, for the deadliest curves 
taken without a jar—until the wreckers did their 

Not even Mr. Wilson’s severest critics call him a 
On the contrary, they pay his intellectual qual- 

lies the highest homage. Such adjectives as “unusual,” 
extraordinary,” “exceptional,” “remarkable,” are used 
freely to describe the quality of Mr. Wilson's intellect. 
Mr. Taft and Mr, Harding in the. midst of the recent 
aign turned aside from the partisan path long enough 

a generous and exalted tribute to the President’s 

Dr. Joseph Collins, a distinguished 
Republican as well as an eminent scientist and author, 
ontributed to Col. Harvey’s North American Review, 
luly, 1920, an article entitled “Wilson Psychologically,” 
vhich deserved the wide reading it received. Dr. Collins’ 
éstimate of Mr. Wilson’s intellect could scarcely be higher. 
Thus he says: “He had the mind of Jove. . . . Had 
ie Lincoln’s heart and his own brain he would be not one 
' the great men that America has produced, but the 
greatest. He is the idealist who has done more to 


ire intellectual gifts. 


make our government representative of the people, and 
not of the party bosses, than any one in the memory of 
man.” Mr. Keynes, in his description of the masterful 
personalities at the Peace Council, called Mr. Wilson 
“dull” and his mind “slow.” Mr. Keynes’ book is a nota- 
ble contribution to the literature of the peace-making 
period, but it is colored by personal prejudices, possibly 
for propaganda effect. When one remembers the terrific 
strain Mr. Wilson had undergone for months, a strain 
that his associates first observed in August, 1072, and then 
recalls the wearying round of public affairs given in his 
honor by England and France, it is not surprising that the 
President may have seemed “dull” and his mind “slow.” 
Mr. Keynes also 
alludes to Mr. Wilson as “a lonely man” in Paris. No 


That he lived it through was a miracle. 


wonder: 


Lonely is the man who understands. 
Lonely is vision that leads a man away 


To one fused experience 


That shall control 


The courses of his soul, 
And give his hand 
Courage and continence. 


There are interesting men who have uninteresting 
minds, Mr. Wilson is an interesting man whose mind is 
still more interesting. Colonel Roosevelt's mind was more 
scintillating possibly, but less steadily brilliant 


McKinley’s personality was more notable than his intel- 


Major 
lectual qualities. Mr. Cleveland’s intellect was sure-footed 
but more solidly adamant and not so keen or incisive as 
Wilson’s. 


bles Wilson’s only in its international range. 


Mr. Taft’s mind is more judicial and resem- 
To quote 
Dr. Collins again, “Wilson is the idealist who is a scholar, 
a thinker, a statesman, a creator, an administrator and a 
man of vision.” 


MASTER OF ENGLISH 


Mr. Wilson’s literary gifts are freely acknowledged to 
be of a supreme quality. His severest critics agree that 
His style 
is singularly simple, beautiful and accurate of diction. It 


his command of English is well nigh perfect 
§ §' | 


is modeled after the highest standards and drawn from 
many a well of [English undefiled. His sentences are 
lights; his paragraphs, marvels of clarity; his speeches, 
never dull or commonplace. No occupant of the White 
House has had a greater mastery of the English language 

not even Lincoln. No other American President left 
so priceless a literary legacy-——not even Jefferson. To be 
spokesman for the liberty loving peoples of the world is a 
surpassingly great honor; but to voice the spirit of democ- 
racy in “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” lan 
guage so noble and lofty as to resemble portions of the 
Hebrew Prophets, is an honor such as comes to a man 
only once in centuries. Many of Mr. Wilson’s speeches 
and state papers will live in the white light forever 
treasures which time can only make more meaningful and 
eloquent. 
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It is difficult to read three of his great war addresses, 
even now, without experiencing a thrill of strong emotion. 
These three are his “Necessity of War Against Ger- 
many,” April 2, 1918; “Fourteen Conditions of Peace,” 
addressed to Congress Jan. 8, 1918; and “Four Factors 
of World Peace,” Mt. Vernon, July 4, 1918. The last 
named is vestured with a solemn grandeur and is couched 
in phrases as noble of sentiment as they are flawless of 
diction. Twenty-five years hence and less, school and 
college boys by the tens of thousands will declaim rapt 
passages from these memorable speeches; impressive 
phrases from Mr. Wilson’s writings will be woven into 
many a notable oration; and his aphorisms and epigrams 
will stud, like the stars of heaven, countless essays and 
editorials. It is cause for rejoicing when there comes to 
the Presidency a man who possesses a distinctive and dis- 
tinguished literary style together with other equally great 
gifts; his every public utterance becomes an event; his 
correspondence-gestures 
In America 


speeches, proclamations and 
worthy of the occasion and the high office. 
the scholar and litterateur in politics is unsual; in England 
and Continental Europe many leading statesmen are not 
only scholars, but also, themselves, creators of literature. 
It will probably be a long time before the United States 
has another President comparable to Wilson in genius of 
literary style, wide range of historical studies, and richly 
disciplined mind. 


NO DEMIGOD BUT VERY HUMAN 


Contemporary comment on a celebrity is rarely just and 
always divided. George Gilfillan thinks no really great 
man is widely and fully accepted as such in his own life 
time. “Woe unto you when all men speak well of you,” said 
Mr. Wilson is not a demigod; he is 
He has been called 
He is said 
It may 
It is scarcely possible that Mr. Wilson would 


the great Teacher. 
thoroughly human, therefore erring. 
arrogant and an egotist. Perhaps he is both. 
by some to be ungenerous, by others, intolerant. 
be so. 
suffer a member of his cabinet to talk about him as 
Stanton talked about Lincoln. But what of it? Neither 
is it possible to think of William Howard Taft hunting 
big game in Africa after the fashion of his great prede- 
What of it? One star differeth from another in 
Mr. Wilson has been adjudged as lacking in heart 
power, though there are those who ought to know who 


cessor. 


glory. 


say he loves his fellow men with a very great love. He 
has been pilloried for his failure to do team work—despite 
the fact that he is at his best when he works alone. He 
has been censured as stubborn; a quitter he certainly is 
not. If he has given no quarter neither has he asked 
If it be true that the world admires 
a fighter—the world’s admiration for Wilson should be 


quarter of any man. 


unbounded. 


THE BLAME FOR VERSAILLES 


Numerous are the attempts to account for the political 
eclipse of so extraordinary a man at so momentous and 
To whom or to what shall be attrib- 
uted the winding of the multitudinous threads of circum- 
stance and condition that bound this intellectual Gulliver 
Is Keynes correct in his belief 


tremulous a time. 


helpless, almost over night. 
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that it was the President’s “Presbyterian temperament” 
that laid him low? Was he really too “slow” for so 
nimble and elusive a side partner as Lloyd George? Diq 
Mr. Wilson compromise with his own soul? Was there 
some faltering of heart, some weakening of that stubborn 
will? The eminent English publicist, Mr. G. Lowes Dick. 
inson, in the February Atlantic, answers a thunderoys 
“no” to all such interrogations. He says: “What hap 
pened in that chamber is only gradually transpiring. | 
shall not therefore attempt to sum up the sordid and mis- 
erable tale. But one thing I feel impelled to say. The 
ultimate blame rests, not on President Wilson, but on the 
governments, the governing classes, and the electorates of 
Great Britain and France, and on public opinion in 
America. Mr, Wilson may have been, as Mr. Keynes has 
said, an inexpert negotiator. He may have antagonized 
the Republican party in his own country. He may have 
committed this or that minor error of tactics. But all that 
is dust in the balance compared to the main fact. That 
he had vision where the others had passion; that he looked 
to the future, while they looked to the past; that he drew 
his inspiration from reason and truth, while they drew 
their expertness from hatred, greed, and fear. Nor is it 
only the statesman vf Europe on whom the blame must 
be laid. It falls also on the peoples to whose passions 
they appealed, and who responded to the appeal. Their 
electorates were behind them, urging them on, even had 
they wished to halt.” 
These are burning words and true. 


MARTYRED TO MAKE POLITICAL HOLIDAY 


The explanation of Mr. Wilson’s Waterloo seems sim- 
pler and closer at hand than the more labored and 
wrought out analyses that were so popular a year ago 
but are waning now. Was not the cause of Mr. Wilson's 
fall from his high political estate the nature of his democ- 
racy, that “dangerous idealism” which many feared to see 
unleashed in a world so satiated with myriad forms of 
despotic and autocratic control and mellow ripe for rad- 
ical ideas and revolutionary doctrines? The older, 
stronger, and always subtler forces of conservatism were 
massed against the President, and his every misstep and 
misfortune, whether real or fictional, was used against 
him ruthlessly. Mr. Wilson’s liberal attitude toward 
labor was of itself enough to make him anathema to 
those powerful persons who dominate and dictate Ameri- 
can finances. So much for the cause. 

Was not the occasion of Mr. Wilson’s eclipse our 
American party system which provided a weapon for his 
enemies at once powerful and frightfully two-edged If 
the situation had been reversed and the President a Re 
publican, the tactics of the Democrats would probably 
have been similar but not likely so successful. As t 
was, the politicians of the opposite party sensed clearly 
and accurately that if Mr. Wilson’s world influence cot 
tinued to grow, and he triumphed at the Peace Confer- 
ence, it would mean that his party would continue im 
power at Washington for a generation; as indeed had 
been the case with the Republicans after the Civil War. 
The cue, then, for Mr. Wilson’s political enemies wé 
obvious and they acted upon it avidly and unitedly. After 
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the armistice the bitter partisan fire which had smould- 
ered for months burst into red fury. It was anything to 
beat Mr. Wilson; everything to harass, confuse and de- 
feat him. It is not conceivable that any League of 
Nations carrying Wilson’s colors could have met other 
than defeat at the hands of a hostile Republican senate, 
ably assisted by a coterie of Democrats who were never 
more than lukewarm in support of the President’s poli- 
cies. A decade from now the spirit and method of Mr. 
\Vilson’s enemies, in so fateful an hour, will be seen in a 
stronger and clearer light and the history of the episode 
will not be pleasant reading. Still, our party system 
explains it, mollifies to some extent the malignancy of the 
vemper and partly excuses the means employed. The 
nersonal attack on the President was an acrid smoke 
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screen, under cover of which the partisan destroyers 
wrought deadly work. The whole affair was shameful, 
heartless and unfair, but for the time ‘successful. Mr. 
Wilson was broken on the rack of political expediency— 
broken physically, possibly mentally—and all to make a 
partisan holiday. But already the reaction has set in. 
The tide “turns again home.” Wilson’s world ideas 
bear charmed lives. He set the nations to communing. 
He started a movement that may be retarded but never 
stopped until international disarmament becomes a reality. 
He has saved his life by losing it! 


Two years of darkness and this man but grows 
Greater in resolution, more constant in compassion. 
He goes the way of dominion in pitiful, 
High-hearted fashion. 


The Church of Silence 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


Be still and know that I am God.” Psa. 46:10. 


the deep stab of death, sought healing in travel. She 
journeyed far and near, but her sorrow followed her 
like a shadow, and wherever she stopped it was there. 


Site years ago an English woman, sorely hurt by 


One day in Rome, weary of her walk, she passed into a 
On the wall some artist, who had walked 
he sorrowful way, had told the story of the supreme 


c apel to rest. 


Sufferer, with a strange and haunting charm. As she 
sat meditating, the silence and beauty of the place soothed 
her aching spirit, and she began to find healing. So, 
again and again, she returned to the little chapel to sit, 
ind pray, and muse of Him whose sorrow was greater 
When she 
returned to London, she thought to help others mortally 


than her own, and whose pity was a balm. 


vounded, as she had been, to find faith and hope once 
more. So she built a little chapel, and had an artist 
retell that sweet story on its walls. It has no pulpit, no 
hoir, and is called the Church of Silence. There the 
veary, the sorrowful, the wounded may go, and learn to 
e still 


CARLYLE AND EMERSON 


That chapel has hinted to me the meditation of this 
ir, and it is a theme whereof we need to be reminded 
noisy and hurrying age. We are all for the 
‘trenuous life, restless, smitten with “the superstition of 
emg busy.” Activity is our ideal. 
thing, often without thinking whether it is worth doing or 
not, is the mood of the time. Never has the world been 
more talkative than it is today. Echoes fill the air, while 
men run to and fro, hither and yon, each trying to make 
himself heard above the chatter of his fellows. Su clam- 
int is our age that Carlyle, distracted by the din, declared 
that “Vox is the God of the universe, and all men are his 
devotees.” Words, words, words, cried Hamlet, and he 
would repeat his cry were he living today. To talk of 


To be doing some- 


quietness, especially in praise of it, seems almost an affec- 
tation, if not a pose. 

Carlyle himself was a sinner in this regard. He talked 
endlessly, brilliantly, engagingly. One evening Tennyson 
called to see him, and the grim sage talked the whole time, 
hardly letting his guest put in a word edgewise. His talk 
was all about the value of silence! Of impatient and 
stormy nature, it was with great difficulty that he learned, 
in his own words, that “the happiest of all men, I think, 
is he who can keep himself the quietest.” 
it was with Wordsworth. 


How different 
He who might, had he willed, 
lived in London or some other world-center, chose instead 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the hills. 


and out of his brooding among the lakes, came a voice 
strangely clear, calm, and sweet. As a result, his poems, 
written with an austere simplicity, have become a part of 
the sacred writings of the larger faith. 

Nature is a teacher of quietness. Goethe makes one of 
his characters say that, in search of his soul, he will turn 
away from man, plunge into the forest, and there, with 
nature, “hold a mute, unfathomable conversation.” How 
wonderful are the words of the nineteenth Palm, so be- 
loved by Coleridge and Ruskin, both of whom wrote in 
exposition of it: 


Day unto day uttereth speech, 

Night unto night showeth knowledge; 
There is no speech nor language, 

Their voice is not heard. 


Early in the morning Richard Jefferies would go to the 
“prayer- 

Again, 
at eventide, he was there, a worshipper in the church of 
silence. No word was spoken, no creed recited, yet he 


was in the presence of the Infinite. 


top of a hill to listen, and then it was that his 
mood” fell over him with its sweetness and calm. 


With what majestic 
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stillness nature rebukes the chatter of man who thinks he 
is heard for his much speaking. 

Really great men are always quietest. Although they 
may stand amid the rush and flurry of things, they have a 
center of repose, an inner stillness where they live un- 
troubled and unvexed. A true leader, whether in politics 
or religion, is ever above the agitations of the hour, and 
while he descends to take part in them his larger self is 
elsewhere. When he speaks, his words have weight and 
power, and by a sure instinct men detect the difference 
between such a man and one who speaks from the pedes- 
tal of 


echoes are hushed. 


the hour. When an authentic voice is heard the 
All the great things are unutterable, 
something has gone on within a man that 
transcends words, he cannot say much that is worth say- 
And 


in large numbers. 


and until 


ing. such men, happily, we have today, though not 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


Here is a lesson for the pulpit, if it would be a leader 
of the souls of men. Paul, Augustine and Luther were 
eloquent in their day, but back of their eloquence lay a 
deep silence in which they attained to a vital, vivid, vic- 
torious experience of things immortal. There they wres- 
tled with doubt and sin. There they wandered in a stony 
wilderness, often heartsick and footsore, until they came 
to the mount of vision. One day when Tauler was 
preaching he turned white as a ghost and left the pulpit, 
realizing that he was speaking from the outworks of his 
soul, and that he really had nothing worth the saying. So 
he went away and was not seen for two years, and when 
he returned from the church of silence, where he had 
learned truth, his words swayed men as the winds sway 
the summer clouds. Quietness is ever the secret of power, 
There, re- 


mote from the tumult, men listen to the voices that speak 


and all the revelations are the gift of stillness. 


in silence, and their lips are touched with fire. 

If further assurance is needed it is found in the lives 
of the great mystics. Take, as a single example, Molinos 
the Quietest, mentioned by Browning in “The Ring and 
the Book,” one of the noblest teachers of quietness. Span- 
ish in origin, he came, racy of the soil, in the succession of 
ihe mystics, a disciple of Santa Teresa, but with a voice 
and message of his own. At first he won favor, because 
he appealed to devout souls weary of the blinding wastes 
of formalism; but later he was hushed. Condemned as a 
heretic, he was consigned to prison, where, after ten years, 
he died an old man of seventy, in 1690. “We shall meet 
again in the judgment day,” he said, as he was led away 
to his cell, “and then it will appear on which side, on 
yours or on mine, is truth.” 


Nor did he 


Though his voice was hushed, and his golden book, “The 


have to wait until the judgment day. 
Spiritual Guide,” was suppressed, his teachings flowed on, 
now flooding the soul of Guyon and Fenelon, now running 
into channels already formed by early Quakers, now de- 
scending deeply, but never lost. He was a great Prophet 
His doctrine of passivity was 
denounced as a doctrine of sloth, though it is, at heart, far 
otherwise. It is not an avoidance of effort, but its re- 


ward; for such a man can become passive before God 


of the Church of Silence. 
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only after a struggle and a decisive victory of the wil}, 
His quietness is not the slumberous rest of the eagle in 
the cleft of the rock, with wings idly folded, but the reg 
of the eagle when poised in the sunny air, floating in a seq 
of light. There, raised and uplifted, the soul finds herself 
united to the Highest Good, in a most sweet and gentle 
calm. 


A STRANGE STRENGTH 


Whatever we may think of the gospel of quietism, it 
has endowed men with a strange strength both to do and 
to endure. Here is a gentle power which mere brute force 
cannot overcome, save to slay what then only dies to live 
more abundantly in other hearts, and grow. These great 
quiet men, by virtue of their inner detachment, are deaf to 
the applause of the world, and above its threats. They 
are, accordingly, the fortresses of liberty and all the 
higher interests of humanity, which they preserve and de- 
fend with disinterested loyalty and valor. Men of still 
ness, they have been movers of the multitude, and nothing 
can defeat them, because there is nothing with which 
either to bribe or to frighten them. They are baffling 
figures, incomprehensible to the adversary. 

“Do you not fear,” cried Modestus to Basil, who, in the 
fourth century stood out against him for the faith—“do 
you not fear my authority and the penalties I can inflict?” 

“What are they?” asked Basil, quietly. 

“Why, confiscation, exile, torture, and death,” was the 
reply. 

“Try something else ; naught of this kind frightens me,” 
came the calm response. 
a man of that kind? 

Time does not permit me to speak at length of the 
teachers of quietness. There are, however, certain laws 
which may help us to attain, in some degree, to their 
“holy stillness.” 


What can mere force do with 


They find, for one thing, a way to deliy- 
erance from all evil, and it is almost too simple to be 
found out. The way of it is this. All of us, who are not 
dead of soul, are aware that we are unworthy and in 
many ways imperfect, and the nobler a man is the more 
vivid is his sense of unworthiness. Paul, not Nero, called 
What does this mean? What 
is it within us that thus passes judgment upon our lives? 
It means that there is a Self within us which stands 
higher, holier, and nearer to God, and which, because it 
passes judgment on our lower life as unworthy, must 
itself be worthy. Else there would be no sense of un- 
To the extent that we make friends 
with that nobler Self, and let it have sway over us, we 
are delivered from evil. 


himself the chief of sinners. 


worthiness at all. 


THE SOUL’S HINTERLAND 


we are set free of 
High up in the hinterlands of the soul there 
is an area of personal life as secure from the cares of the 
world as is a still and silent lake which lies among the 
That does not mean that 4 
man who pitches his tent beside that still water will never 
Not at all. He will not be free from care, 
but he will be free of it. It will not master him, because 
it cannot climb so high. He will learn the fine art of 


By the same law, if we obey it, 
world-care. 


hills, mirroring the quiet sky. 


know care. 
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holding life, as every master holds the tools of his craft, 
with loose hands, and the stroke of mastery. It is not an 
accident that the geography of faith is a mountain range. 
From Sinai to Olivet we may trace the peaks of the 
mountains of God, because there are mountains in the 
soul, and he who climbs them finds the quiet waters, and 
the large outlook. Then he sees life from above, in true 
perspective, and its petty cares and gossipings are known 
to be little and of little worth. 

And, with this, comes an intuition of union with the 
Divine life, a sense of unity with our fellow souls, in 
which the awful separateness of the lower levels of being 
vanishes. This is the experience of all who seek the 
highest good faithfully and with honest hearts. To such 
fne issues our mortal life, with all its bafflements, ascends, 
when it is lived nobly and with true intent to find its 
worth. The gold mines of wisdom are in the mountains 
of God. , There the climber breathes the air of freedom 
and vastness, and the serenity of the great, still spaces, 
and learns that in quietness there is joy. There we taste 
the pleasures of believing that 

Life is boundless, 
As we wish our souls to be. 

Prayer is the deep heart of religion, and if we only 
knew it there is in it a sure path out of division into the 
unity of the spirit. Not long ago in New Zealand a few 
Quakers began to hold meetings in the chapel of an 
\nglican church, by the good will of the rector. After a 
time the rector and his wife joined them, and then others, 
ad all were so deeply moved and exalted that they 
formed a Fellowship of Silence, of which the rector tells 
sin a tiny book of that title. Very beautiful is their 
estimony to the joy and power of reunion through silent 
orship, as witness these words: 

We were but a handful. There was no sound of vocal 
prayer, no leader of worship, but our service needed no voice 
to begin it. There came very quietly a sense of the Pres- 
ence, and the prayer grew strangely easy. We were no 
resolutely fixing our thoughts on a Friend in a far country; 
we were listening to One who was very near us. We were 
in a church, but it was more than a church. The atmos- 
phere was different, deeper, as two substances, united, form 
a third, different from either, yet including both. Thus the 
blending of silence and fellowship created an 2's in which 
the spiritual man was set free. It was an attitude of still 
waiting, and listening, with the soul alert. We were of dif- 
ferent communions, but it was hard to commit schism or 
propogate heresy in silence. 
rom far off New Zealand the Fellowship of Silence 

as spread to England, Canada, and our own land, and 
men are beginning to learn the truth in the presence of 
hich all are one in their littleness and longing, and ‘in 
which differences are dissolved. How significant of the 
need of an age of noise. of confused voices, and restless 
hunger of spirit, always seeking without finding, ever 
learning but unable to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
lf you doubt the revelation of silence, try it. Make a 


me of quiet in your busy, hurrying life, and listen to 


those sweeter tones which the din of the day drowns, as at 


Shechem, when the hush of night falls, one can hear un- 
derneath the ancient city the ripple of unseen waters. In 
the rush and pressure of modern life, when feverish activ- 
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ity is made the measure of things, there is nothing we 
need more than to learn the high art and sweet secret of 
times of quiet. For, not only must we pray with honest 
and earnest hearts, but we must know how to be still and 
listen for the answer. 


SOME THINGS ARE SETTLED 


How can we, who have work to do and burdens to bear, 
attain to that vision which is also victory? Let me give 
two practical hints. Restless and inquisitive, our danger 
is that we shall take nothing for granted, and therefore 
never get anything done. We must take some things for 
granted in order to get time, power and energy to do 
the rest of the things that cannot be taken for granted. 
Some things are settled. Certain great truths are closed 
questions for thinking men, and to know this fact makes 
for intellectual peace. The moral law is one such. A 
man who does not “know his noble from his ignoble 
hours” is not an inquirer; he is a moral incompetent. 
Through the very heart of the world runs the law of right 
and wrong, and not to see it is to be blind. The being of 
God is a closed question. There are no more philosophic 
atheists, though there are practical atheists who live as if 
God were not. Also, there are a few speculative atheists 
who are as innocent of philosophic insight as though they 
were babes. Some things are assured, and upon that sure 
foundation we may build the home of our souls. 

Then, too, we must put our whole force into our task 
and get it done, so that we may have a margin for quiet. 
No peril is greater than to string our work out until it 
covers, like a tenuous veil of care, the whole of life, mak- 
ing our toil a prolonged activity and anxiety. Of Emer- 
son, John Burroughs said, “Where he was at all, he was 
altogether,” and never a more quiet and confident spirit 
has moved amid the crass anxieties of the world. He 
was altogether where he was at all—altogether active 
when he had work to do, altogether quiet on those margins 
of quiet that lay around his toil. Some of you are not 
altogether here today. Something was left unfinished, and 
it has followed you to the place of quiet to vex your 
prayer. Thus our life is divided, distracted, and we are 
never altogether anywhere, which means that we are 
really nowhere. Learn, then, in the interest of peace, that 
we do not have to be always building the world up from 
the bottom—that some things are settled and sure. Learn, 
also, that, having a task to do, it must be done with 
application and dispatch, so that when it is done, we can 
sit quietly in the Church of Silence. 

Let us enter the Place of Hearing with a whole heart, 
a pure mind, and learn to be still. Then we shall know- 
nor guess, nor dream, nor speculate—that God is with 
us, even in our hearts, to heal our hurts and teach us the 
truth which makes us free of fear, and care, and futile 
regrets. That Church of Silence! What a symbol it is 
of.the need of an age troubled about many things, unable, 
or unwilling, to sit at the feet of the Teacher and choose 
the better, wiser part. Wise is the man who knows how 
to be still and listen to the unutterable things, ere he goes 
hence, 

To where, beyond these voices, 
There is silence. 





The Better Way 


OU cannot maintain political democracy and industrial au- 

tocracy side by side, says John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 

biggest problem in America today is that of industrial 
democracy. Sherwood Eddy says that after twenty-five years 
experience in dealing with the moral and religious problems in 
Asia and after a year spent in the war stricken regions of Eu- 
rope he returns home to face this as the most menacing situation 
in the world. Mr. Eddy speaks these words with the utmost de- 
liberateness, and repeats them that he may be fully under- 
stood. He pictures the Russia of the Czar followed by the vio- 
lent reaction into bloody revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. He compares that with the French Revolution and 
then applies the lesson to the relentless determination of cer- 
tain intrenched powers of wealth in this country in their fight 
on all organized labor. His conclusion is that unless the policy 
of repression is abandoned and the irrepressible forces of de- 
mocracy in the industrial are dealt with according to 
1eason and the progressive tendencies of the times there can be 
only one outcome, and that is explosion. 

Judge Gary came back from England to warn employers of 
the “dangers” in the English labor movement. Mr. Eddy comes 
hack to warn them of the dangers in their movement to sup- 
press in American labor those aspirations which English work- 
ingmen are freely exercising. An eminent English churchman 
ays that the greatest moral and religious gain yet registered 
from the war is the English Labor Party’s Reconstruction Re- 
port on “Labor and the New Social Order.” A prominent man- 
ufacturer and leader in the so-called fight for the open shop said 
recently that they now had organized labor where they wanted 
that The Wall Street Journal 
laborer to the level where he be- 
Taft denominates all this 

Bourbonism and warns that it is riding for a severe fall. A 
big European employer left the President's First Industrial Con- 
ference in Washington saying America was “in the Stone Age” 


world 


it and they would strangle it. 


says the will now get down 


longs, and stay there. Ex-President 


of industrial relationships because we “had not settled the ques- 


tion of collective bargaining.” He declared, “You have a steel 
strike because Mr. Gary will not talk to his workingmen.” No 
wonder he called us “a most surprising country” with the finest 
political democracy and an industrial autocracy that every other 
abandoned. 


civilized nation has 


* * . 


The Old Way 
and the New 

On January 27 there occurred in the city of Philadelphia two 
In the Cramp 
There was a big force of 


neidents that illustrate the old way and the new 
shipyards 10,000 men were on strike. 
to dissuade men from entering the yards. 


yard 


union pickets trying 


Opposing them was a small army of police and armed 


guards. There was violence, loss of property, two men were sent 
o the hospital in critical condition, production was stopped and 
The company refused to go into 
The 


In the same city that day there sat in the Estey Building ten 


suffered on both sides. 


losses 


council and “arbitrarily” reduced wages result was war. 
men peaceably adjusting the same problem for 75,000 men and 
their employers, the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders. Five had been 
selected by each party to the collective bargaining, they met in 

friendly, business-like manner, each recognizing the economic 
and human rights of the other and dealing with one another 
just as two great business men would do in discussing a question 
They a reduction of 
the changing and in the 
There was no 
violence, no pickets or police, no stoppage of production, and 
in the place of ill-will there was good-will. On the one side 
there were arbitrary orders, autocratic temper, rebellious action, 
violence, injured men, loss of property and wages and a viola- 


tion of the principles of democracy, brotherhood and Christian- 


of mutual consideration. agreed upon 


wages to meet conditions in prices 


changing fortunes of the ship building business. 


ity. On the other side was good-will, peace, profit for both 
sides, and a demonstration that fraternity, democracy and the 
Christian principles will work in industrial relationships. The 
“arbitrary” demand was for a 25 per cent cut in wages and was 
met by an “arbitrary” refusal to accept. The collective bargain- 
ers agreed to a 10 per cent cut and saved money for both sides, 

When the steel trust “arbitrarily” raised wages 10 per cent the 
Standard Oil Company met its employees through their repre. 
sentatives, bargained collectively on the basis of the rising cost 
of living and the company’s profits and raised the wages 11 per 
cent through mutual agreement. On January 4 the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company met the representatives of its employees 
in Pueblo to confer over the reduction in wages made necessary 
by falling prices. On December 11 they had made a statement 
regarding markets, profits, etc., and had expressed their judg- 
ment that there should be a reduction of 20 per cent in wages, 
The representatives of the men had considered the whole matter, 
held mass meetings of the employees and came to the combined 
committee with a proposition to accept a cut of 15 per cent and 
i promise to try to make up in increased production the margin 
of 5 per cent between them. This the company accepted and 
pronounces itself highly pleased. Thus does John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., faith by his works. Will the steel trust 
“arbitrarily” reduce wages and risk another strike rather than 
idmit the principles of collective bargaining? So far they hold 
prices double those of pre-war days and are able to avoid cutting 
wages and facing the troubles possible in so doing. 

* * * 


show his 


The Railroad 
Labor Crisis 

Railroad labor represents the front line of labor gain at this 
time. Because the government took charge of the entire in- 
dustry during the war it was possible, under an enlightened ad- 
ministration, to put into effective execution progressive policies 


in dealing with labor. 


Organization, collective bargaining and 
irbitration were all recognized and machinery set up to make 
them effective. 


All partizan and propaganda opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the railroad service in the war machine 
was one of the most efficient and effective arms of that marvel- 
ous machine. Labor looks upon the gains made through gov- 
emnment supervision as progress that must be maintained, while 
the managers, now that the corporations again are in control, 
claim too much was granted and that the labor policies must be 
1epealed to make control effective and profitable. 

The public is led to believe that the contest now on before 
the Wages Board is solely one of reducing wages. It is much 
more one over the rules and regulations set up by the national 
administration and a contest to abolish the whole national aspect 
of control in regard to labor and send all such questions back 
to the individual corporations. General Atterbery of the Pennsyl- 
vania is the leader for railroad executives in this demand. The 
newspapers carried a fine story recently of his calling all his 
train operatives together and setting up a system of conciliation 
This is an 
end that Chief Engineer Stone says was guaranteed under the 


and agreement that would make a strike impossible. 


comprehensive arrangements of the national labor board and Mr. 
\tterbery is charged with a desire to destroy the Brotherhood 
strength, make this move a part of the fight on unions and agaim 
intrench a united corporation executive against a divided labor 
organization. In other words if the national rules can be broken 
and deal with its men, then without 4 
national brotherhood bond any longer effective the corporation 
can next deal arbitrarily with its own men. 

Without doubt there are war regulations and rules that need 
amending, but the railroad business is too vital a part of our 
daily national well being to allow the loss of the enlightened and 
progressive methods of uniform labor policies or to permit any 
backward step from the modern program of collective bargaining 
and arbitration. Atva W. TAYLOR. 


each road only own 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Y. M. C. A. and Industry 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Will you allow me to call your attention to a mis- 
statement which appears in The Christian Century of February 
17, 1921, in two different articles? In the editorial on page 5, 
The Employers and the Y. W. C. A.,” you make this state- 
ment: “Since the Y. W. C. A. at its Cleveland meeting a year 
ago adopted the social ideals which are now commonplace in 
church circles, and which are also professed by the Y. M. C. A.,” 
etc. On page 16, in the article by Alva W. Taylor under the 
caption “Aftermath of the Steel Report,” the following statement 
is made: “The reader will recall that at the Y. W. C. A. 
Convention in Cleveland last summer the social ideals of the 
churches as adopted and twice confirmed by the Federal Council 
of Churches, and as adopted by the National Y. M.C. A. Con- 
vention, were also adopted by the Y. W. C. A.,” etc. Also in the 
sane article the statement: “The Employers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh denounces the social ideals of the churches as 
adopted by both Y’s,” etc. 

I herewith enclose excerpts from the convention minutes 
which even a casual reading would show that there is a very 
decided difference in the action of the Y. W. C. A. Cleveland 
convention and of the Y. M. C. A. Detroit convention on indus- 
trial policies. You will note that the Y. M. C. A. convention did 
rot refer in any action to the promotion of legislation with 
reference to industrial policies. You will also note that the 
\. M. C. A. Detroit convention did not adopt the four resolu- 
tions under the caption “Facing the Social Issues Involved in 
Reconstruction” which were adopted by the Y. W. C. A. con- 
vention. These resolutions have to do with collective bargaining, 
the sharing of shop control, the minimum wage, cooperative 
ownership, ete. 

You will also note that the Y. M. C. A. Detroit convention 
nanimously adopted on recommendation of the International 
Committee and also the convention committee on the interna- 
tional committee’s report, the resolution on page 4, which clearly 

the settled policy of the associations as heretofore prac- 

d and as again determined through this resolution by this 
nvention, 

nuch as the Young Men’s Christian Association has been 
ng on for more than fifty years an ever increasing con- 
structive program in the field of industry, where within the zone 

f agreement there is united cooperation by employes and em- 
loyers, and inasmuch as the association as such has all through 
iis history refrained from entering into the field of theological, 


political or social controversy and has confined its deliverances 
and its activities within the realm of practical agreement, you 
can readily see that an injustice is done the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association by confusing its policies and program with those 
f the Y. W. C. A., which are radically and essentially different 
1 those of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
will also note in this statement herewith enclosed, the 
lustrial Work Plan of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
‘ton of Chicago, through which a far reaching program is carried 
rward under the direction of employes and employers on rail- 
oads and in many industrial communities. 
I forward with this letter a copy of the Association Forum 
f the October, 1920, issue, where you will find an article which 
| prepared as printed on page 22, on the Industrial Policy and 
Program of Young Men’s Christian Associations; also a copy 
f the Association Forum of January, 1921, with an article on 
Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association with 
in Industry—Possibilities, Perils, Policies, Program,” by 
Fred B. Shipp, General Secretary of the Pittsburgh Association. 
A careful reading of these two articles and the material 
referred to in this letter as to convention action will make clear 


the industrial platform and policies of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. I am sure that whatever may be your opin- 
ions as to the attitude of the churches or of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association on the industrial situation, you will desire 
to quote the Young Men’s Christian Association accurately as 
t» its exact position on this subject. 
L. Witpur Messer, 
General Secretary Chicago Y. M. C. A. 


Worse than Wasted 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Two contiguous articles in your issue of February 3, 
constrain a response. The one, “Unity Via the Mission Field,” 
the other, “Fellowship for the Community Church.” Out of a 
ministry of twenty years not one has been anti-or o-missionary. 
Without missions not only the world but the church is lost. The 
consciousness of this fact has spurred me to efforts that have 
been blessed with increasing the missionary giving within my 
pastoral charge as much as eightfold in two years. As yet I 
know no reason to lessen my interest or efforts in behalf of for- 
eign missions; but there is a deepening conviction gripping me 
that much—I would almost say most—home missionary funds 
are worse than wasted. 

To be specific, I will mention a community of a little over a 
thousand in which there were a Catholic and three small Prot- 
estant churches. Only one of the four, a Protestant church, 
was even attempting the entire support of a minister. In spite 
of the sectarian spirit of at least two of the pastors last in the 
service of these churches, upon all three of them becoming pas- 
torless, the leading laymen of all as well as the men of the 
community generally, signed an agreement to give a community 
church their moral and financial support, called a pastor from a 
Cisinterested communion and proceeded to organize along unde- 
nominational lines. One of the denominations whose pastor had 
been forced to leave the field for lack of support with three 
hundred dollars of his promised salary unpaid, on learning of 
the community movement, immediately sent in their missionary 
workers and promised their otherwise vanishing reactionary ele- 
ment $1000 of missionary money to keep the church open. 

I am constrained to believe that this is only one of numerous 
instances where home missionary money in the hands of sectarian 
supervisors actually hinders the desire of local workers to cease 
the folly and futility—not to say the curse—of competition over 
senseless sectarian shibboleths. In fact, we are increasingly per- 
suaded that the utter discontinuance of home missionary effort— 
save in unchurched communities—would be an almost unmixed 
blessing, as it would call into effective action a deepening desire 
among laymen to get together, and there are but few communi- 
ties too small to be self-supporting, if self-determining and un- 
molested with divisive outside influences 

Now as to fellowship for the community church, there is a 
dire need of it. And, as you say, the principle of denomina- 
tional exchange is not feasible in all communities. I doubt if it 
is feasible in even a majority of them. It too often leads to 
denominational jockeying, which in turn leads to sectarian reac- 
tion. The one sure solution in almost every case is denomina- 
tionally disinterested leadership that will neither seek nor permit 
anything but absolutely democratic self-determination on the part 
of the community concerned. 

Should that self-determination not lead to denominational 
affiliation, as we believe in the majority of cases it would not, 
then there should and must be found some form of fellowship 
for this increasing number of undenominational churches. First 
of all they need mutual encouragement in their almost pioneer 
undertaking. Then they need a clearing house for an unde- 
nominational or at least an unsectarian ministry, as a continu- 
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ously available supply of leaders. They need a channel of com- 
munication by way of the printed page, which could probably be 
better supplied by a community church department in some such 
journal as The Christian Century, than by an exclusive publica- 
tion. 

Finally, they need and must have a channel of missionary 
activity or they will become self-centered and consequently self- 
destroyed. We have thought that this missionary need could be 
supplied by the making of missionary appeals and giving each 
individual the privilege of designating the denominational channel 
through which his gift was to go. While this may meet a tem- 
porary emergency it will lack the enlightenment of a consistent 
missionary literature and the driving force of a unified mission- 
ary appeal. And the troublesome question is still unanswered. 
Will the missionary giving of these community churches—which 
must as yet “come up through much tribulation”—be used in 
part in the home field to perpetuate that “tribulation” for similar 
communities? Will that of their 
wasted? C. V. ALLISON. 


churches in similar portion 


giving be worse than 


Minn. 


missionary 
Warroad, 


The Community Church—Never! 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Ever 
church workers got into the press, regarding the overchurched 


uninformed but 


since the sensational statements of some Inter- 
condition in towns and rural communities, many 
would-be reformers have been breaking into print periodically, 
advocating the elimination of churches by some organized com- 
The statements of the Interchurch workers regarding 
tremendously something like the 
Mark Twain's death, which he de- 
exaggerated.” The traveled 
looking for 


bination. 


overlapping were overdrawn ; 


premature announcement of 


clared to be “greatly writer has 


many thousands of miles-—--not overchurched areas 


hut for underchurched opportunities. Where one case of over- 


lapping occurs, over against it is set a dozen communities with- 
cut adequate religious instruction either through organized Bible 
schools or orthodox churches. 
rhis 


ught to know better, for what they term “community churches,” 


persistent plea editors of religious journals, who 


by which they evidently mean the conduct of social service and 
all sorts of community affairs including the public dances, with- 


superintended or ministered to by “free 
whose con- 


out religious restrictions, 


iances” subject to nobody—not even God Almighty ; 


duct is seldom above reproach, and whose theology borders on 


rank infidelity with almost an entire absence of Christianity. 


their own sweet wills for the commands 


Jible 


study it as literature but as to receiving it as the Word of God, 


They have substituted 


of Christ and as to the it is well enough to read and 
they would prefer ancient mythology. 
that the 
freakish semi-religious ideas is by 


to spread infi- 
inde- 


The writer wishes to say best way 


lelity and way of the 


pendent community churches. The preacher who has convictions 


cannot minister to such a heterogeneous mass. It becomes neces- 
for such community monstrosities to call as leaders those 
hold churches. 


like people.” of con- 


sary 
who pastorates in orthodox, evangelical 
Like The 
science, their flocks are also unreligious not to say irreligious. 
May the 
aity church” 


cannot 


priest leaders being devoid 


Lord deliver our land from the much lauded “commu 


many uninformed editors 


those that 


which over-zealous but 


and churchmen advocate to the exclusion of “hew to 
stand for something, religiously, in a com- 
J. FRANK GREEN. 
Society. 


the line” and really 
munity. 
Michigan Christian Missionary 


Cor. Secy 


Likes Free Discussion 
Epitor [THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: Enclosed find check for renewal of subscription. I had 
intended to drop your publication, not because I do not appre- 


February 24, 192] 


ciate it, but through the necessity of decreasing my 
papers. 

Two letters discontinuing subscriptions in your issue of Decem. 
ber 30 changed my mind—one from a Baptist pastor in Jackson, 
Michigan, who seems to think Christ came to teach baptism by 
‘mmersion rather than to bring salvation to men, one from an- 
other Baptist pastor of Harmony, Maine, who has substituted 
verbal inspiration and Bible Institute pharasaism for Christian 
faith and life. 

I do not always agree with your position on every question, 
but I believe a paper which manifests your fairness and free. 
dom of spirit is entitled to the support of all ministers who 
have been delivered from the sin of the fixed mind. 

Santa J. H. Barren, 


list of 


Barbara, Cal. 


A Canadian on Ireland 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The article by Alva W. Taylor, in your issue of Feb. 
iuary 3, comes as a surprise to some of your readers, although, 
I suppose, it is explained by your editorial attitude of a wide 
freedom of discussion. It is a sample of articles appearing in the 
(American press that, whether intended or not, are helping the 
trouble-raising propaganda between the United States and Eng- 
land and, from another angle, the equally insidious propaganda 
directed against the British Empire, as such. I, for one, regret 
that The Christian Century is aiding in this by giving publicity 
to so one-sided an article as the one referred to. There is no 
word in it of genuine censure for the cruel and cowardly mur- 
ders committed by the Sinn Feiners. When the writer includes 
Sir Hamar Greenwood as a tory imperialist, it is a piece of 
inconscious humor to all who know this Canadian, who has 
always been a Liberal, indeed, a radical Liberal. 

Or when the writer of the article refers to General Dyer, it 
is merely a one-sided statement of the case although it is diff- 
cult at this distance to act as a final judge in such a compli- 
cated matter. Your correspondent’s nightmare fear of “tory 
imperialism” is one that has disturbed the sleep of many a good 
citizen of the United States ever since the Revolutionary War 
Tell }.im that it is the extreme of improbability that Lloyd George 
would ever head a Tory imperial government! 

Your correspondent’s plea for poor Ireland, while it stirs one’s 

mpathies, does not affect one’s judgment. 

CANADIAN READER. 


Toronto, Can. 


A Friendly Separation 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


lpiror THE 
SIR: 


out of sympathy with your teachings and have no time to spend 


Please discontinue my subscription at once. I am totally 


reading such doctrine as you set forth because I believe it to be 
woefully short of that taught by Christ and meant for our use 
E. WItson. 


San Francisco. i 
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British Table Talk 


London, February 1, 1921. 

UCH as Britons are exercised over Ireland, unemploy- 

ment, reparations from Germany, national finance, dis- 

affection in India, complications in Egypt, and other 
burdens of empire, no question grips us at bottom more than 
the joint one of our relations with the United States and the 
future of the League of Nations. For in it is involved not only 
the welfare of people now living, but the happiness of posterity, 
and indeed the fate of civilization. Viscount Grey says, “If you 
tell me that the Council of Nations is utopian, I reply that I 
rrefer the chance of utopia to the certainty of destruction.” 
Emphasizing “the critical and supreme importance of a cordial 
wnderstanding between the peoples of the United States and 
Great Britain,” Sir George Adam Smith declares that “noth- 


’ 


ing less than the peace of the world depends upon it.” Every 
British visitor returning from America brings a mingled story 
§ a strong desire there to strengthen the ties between the two 
nations and of deplorable misunderstanding and suspicion. The 
British delegation—Canon Burroughs, Rev. R. C. Gillie, Dr. 
lexander Ramsay, and Mr. Harold Spender—to the American 
Mayflower celebration gave a better report than some others, 
amely: “There is a predominant section in the Protestant 
hurches of America which is as warmly disposed as ever to 
Pritain. Their good feeling has suffered no check. We were 
onstantly assured not only by the special gatherings we address- 
ed but by people we met that the overwhelming Republican vic- 
tory must not be regarded as a vote against the League of 
Nations, but only against ‘Wilsonism’; and that the vociferous 
support of Sinn Fein claims and of anti-British feeling must not 
he taken as the expression of the heart and mind of the best 
\merican thought and feeling or indeed of the majority. There 
ere some signs that the inflammation brought about by the 

problem had passed its height. But the possibilities of 
ienation of American sentiment by reprisals and reactionary 
methods in Ireland are still grave.” Mrs. Barnett tells us that 
n the eve of the Presidential election “everyone declared that 
whoever was elected the League of Nations was safe, either 

tly or indirectly.” All on this side are agreed that there can 
no satisfactory league unless the United States is in it. 


* * * 


The Lion and 
the Lamb? 

With his usual frankness, Dean Inge of St. Paul's, has given 
views on the Lambeth reunion proposals. He asserts that, 
avoid splitting the conference, the report used language elab- 
tely civil and conciliatory towards non-Episcopalians, while 
taming the rigid principle that episcopal ordination was a 
sary condition of recognition. He asked a prominent mem- 
the conference, Do the Bishops really think that the 
byterians, who set up a separate organization solely because 
lid not wish to be governed by bishops, are likely to submit 
opal ordination? He replied that any other policy would 
split the conference, and he himself would be quite willing 
irdained and reconsecrated by a Roman bishop if that 
he price of reunion. So, comments Dean Inge, the stif 
est of the monopolist churches, Rome, is to impose its terms o1 
stiffest, the church of England, which in turn will do 
me to bodies that do not attach any importance to the 
ed apostolical succession; and this is called reunion! “It 
like the ‘synthesis of the lion and the lamb’ of which 
speak.” 
Ss want reunion because (1) they wish to see an end of 
tligious snobbery, and (2) to be allowed on occasions of nation- 


The dean quite accurately says that noncon- 


rmict 


supplication and thanksgiving to join on an equal footing 


with 


Anglicans, and (3) they regard the interchange of pulpits 


a brotherly act. He might have added, the most important 


of all, that a united church would be able to cope more 


leasor 


effectively with the forces of evil. Like Bishop Henson, Dean 
Inge counsels “direct action” in the matter of pulpit exchange 
without waiting for episcopal sanction. This line is being in- 
creasingly taken. By preaching last Sunday, January 30, in 
Westminster Abbey in the morning and in Westminster Chapel 
in the evening for Dr. Jowett, Dr. Henson again set an example 
of Christian catholicity. In the latter sermon addressing a con- 
gregation of over 2,500 people, the bishop, who wore cassock, 
surplice, hood and stole, spoke of the moral bankruptcy of the 
world, the failure of secularism, and the overthrow by the war 
oi the old shallow optimism of the churches. A dramatic inci- 
dent occurred at a Wesleyan circuit gathering when the bishop 
of Litchfield closed a fraternal speech by saying to the superin- 
tendents, “I am ready at any time to kneel and ask you to lay 
your ordaining hands, as representing the Wesleyan church, upon 
my head.” The superintendent and Rev. J. E. Rattenbury de- 
clared that Dr. Kempthorne’s word removed their “last diffi- 
culty.” But even if, which is doubtful, such an act would have 
the same significance and value as the episcopal laying on of 
hands, the Lambeth Conference certainly did not mean it so. The 
forthcoming report of the special Free Church committee on the 
Lambeth proposals will make clear that episcopal ordination of 
nonconformist ministers is the crux of the whole problem of 
reunion. 


To Christianize 
Industry 

While earnest spirits in all the churches are striving to win 
the confidence of the workers and have industry conducted on 
Christian principles, Anglicans appear to be making such efforts 
itt a more zealous and systematic way than nonconformists—ex- 
cepting the Quakers, who have a splendid record in this regard. 
The Christian Social Union, founded by Bishop Foss Westcott 
and for many years led by Canon Scott Holland, has been ab- 
sorbed by the Industrial Christian Fellowship. The former body 
consisted mainly of theoretic Socialists in comfortable circum- 
stances; the latter makes a direct appeal to industrial workers 
themselves. The Bishop of Litchfield at a recent meeting of the 
new organization urged the church to present the entire gospel 
to the people and apply the teaching of Christ to every side of 
life. Canon Donaldson asserted that unemployment could only 
he cured by transforming the present competitive system, for 
profit, into a cooperative service, for use. A resolution in this 
sense was passed, also one demanding for workers a share in 
business management and responsibility, and another calling upon 
Christian men and women to translate into action the ideals of 
fellowship and service which are now widely accepted. The 
Bishop of Sodor and Man asked why it is that, while Christ is 
honored by a large proportion of the labor party, the church is 
disowned if not despised? A changed attitude on the part of 
the church in general towards the new age and its demands is, 
he says, urgently needed; it must welcome and support the ideals 
of the industrial world. Bishop Gore points out that the indus- 
trial system, as a national institution, was allowed to grow up 
en principles which Christ repudiated, and it practically became 
a slavery of the poor to an extent which no one can realize 
unless he has studied the conditions that obtained in England a 
hundred years ago, when the church was silent. Dr. Gore de- 
clares that the perpetual conflict between Capital and Labor can- 
not: go on indefinitely, and that we are in danger of drifting 
into disaster and revolution. What is needed is to translate 
Christianity into economic terms. And there’s the rub! Who 
will do it? Few of those who advocate the Christianization of 
industry are themselves engaged in it or have pewer to control 
it. A brave effort is a recently started (by Miss T. Wilson 
Wilson, a Quaker lady) Shareholders’ Movement, whose aim is 
to induce investors to pledge themselves to accept no dividends 
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until they are satisfied that the workers have received a fair 
return for their toil. 


Personal 

Recovered from his recent accident, Dr. Clifford, C.H., has 
On Sunday afternoon, January 23, he 
addressed a south London Brotherhood and on February 1, 
preached at the anniversary of the Tuesday Midday Service in 
Bishopsgate Chapel, which he started in 1902.—Soon after his 
return from America, Rev. T. Rhondda Williams’ health broke 
cown, and he is unable to preach. He thinks that there will 
soon be a great revival of religion and pacificism in the United 
States.—Dr. Orchard, “whose plans for the future are uncertain,” 
is resting in the country. He says the Society of Free Church 
Catholics is already international in a small way, and “there is 
no telling what its growth will be when it gets hold on Ameri- 
ca.”"—The new Canon of Westminster is Dr. V. F. Storr, Canon 
of Winchester and for fifteen years a Hampshire rector; he is 

scholar, a modernist, and a strong personality—General Booth 
leaves London about the middle of February for a campaign in 
the far west of the United States and Canada.—Professor Alex- 


resumed public work. 


ius de Boer, who was professor in the University of Koloszvar 
(now Cluj), Transylvania, and Curator of the Reformed Church, 
but preferred exile to taking the oath of allegiance to the King 
of Rumania, proposes to visit America in August to attend the 
meeting of the Constitution Committee of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order in Atlantic City and the Pan Presbyterian 
Bishop Nicholai Velimirovich has left 


Council in Pittsburgh 


England for a three months’ mission to organize the Serbian 


Church in America.—Bishop Welldon has sailed for East Africa; 


e Bishop of Zanzibar, who was a pupil of 
Dr. Well- 


don advocates a much more frequent interchange between the 


he will be guest of t 
the bishop when he was Master of Dulwich College. 


clergy at home and abroad—Dr. Douglas Adam, whose Talks 
to Men have been very popular with student audiences in Ameri- 
ca, is giving some in London, concurrently with preaching at 
Westminster Chapel—Mr. Arthur Jones, managing director of 
Marshall Field & Co., the great Chicago storekeepers, has sent 
«a cheque for 1000 pounds to the Vicar of Llanbedarn, Abery- 
stwyth, for the church he attended as a boy.—Rev. J. Harryman 
Taylor, who delivers the Hartley lecture in June. is Dr. Gut- 
Prince’s Avenue Church, 


tery s successor Liverpool. -Rev. 


Carey Bonner, for twenty-one years general secretary of the 
Sunday School Union, has been elected president of the Union 
for the year beginning in May.—The three sisters of Rev. F. W 
‘{acdonald, who, aged 79, is seriously ill, married the father of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Sir E. J. Poynter, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
respectively —Dr. Monro Gibson, aged 83, for many years min- 


ister of St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, London, who was 


trained for the ministry in Toronto, and was for a time assistant 
te Dr. Wm. 


health 


Taylor, at Montreal, is in a very weak state of 


ALBERT DAWSON. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Who Is Christ’s Friend:* 


ES, here we are doing just what Jesus foretold—lauding 

the woman who broke the alabaster cruse and anointed 

the Master. Wherever the gospel shall be preached, 
throughout the entire world, that which this woman hath done 
will be told as a memorial of her. It is a pleasure to help 
carry out Jesus’ word. 

And what is there about this incident that merits atten. 
tion? The element of reckless extravagance, the element of 
abandon, the element of going to the limit in a good piece of 
business. We are so used to reservations. This friend of the 
Master teaches us to fling precaution to the winds and to go in 
tull length for our Lord. A small measure of that priceless 
ointment might have sufficed—would have had the ordinary 
church member been making the gift. We certainly have our 
impulses to generosity under remarkable control! This woman 
and that other—the widow who cast in all that she had, teach 
the same needed lesson. I know a rich farmer who owns 220 
acres of land, who keeps 40 cows, whose barns are bulging 
with grain and hay, who gave the magnificent sum of three 
dollars a year to his church. The poor pastor who served 
that congregation almost starved and had to go without nearly 
everything. That church needed this sermon. A Massachus- 
etts manufacturer paid thousands of dollars to take a carload 
of blooded dogs to the St. Louis dog show while little children 
were starving among the employes of his factory. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand school teachers and twenty thousand 
ministers have been starved out of their callings while a na- 
tion has been passing through an orgy of extravagance. Ill 
fares the land to hastening ills a prey, where wealth piles up 
or is spent in wild revelings and where the two most essential 
vocations—teaching and preaching—are starved out. I say this 
to your everlasting shame. The report on the Steel Strike 
shows that the steel workers received about three times as 
Preachers averaged the 
munificent amount of $750 per annum. If $2000 is the mini- 
mum living wage what have these servants of humanity been 


much as preachers and teachers. 


doing? 
With what reserve we approach missions! One day aiter 
a minister had preached a passionate sermon asking for money 
or the fields of the church a woman, dwelling in a beautiful 
home and whose husband drew a generous salary said, “Were 
you not ashamed yesterday to go after the people so hard for 
missionary money?” “No,” replied the pastor, “but I am 
ashamed of the people who spend dollars for vanity and per- 
And that woman opened her pocketbook and 
made the offering of her life. Churches where the combined 
annual income of the members would amount into the millions 
We can give 
But those days 


nies for Jesus.” 


give paltry hundreds to vast missionary causes. 
when we are touched; witness the war drives. 
are over and the reaction is in force. 

With what reserve we approach the church finances. I know 
1 big business man who for a time handled the church envel- 
opes in a prosperous church. He is himself a most generous 
soul, but when he saw the dimes and nickles and quarters 
given by people of ability he said he felt like throwing the 
whole offering out of the window and quitting the game. Can 
you blame him? Millions for business and pennies for the 
church. You know people who spend three times as much per 
week for movies as they spend for church maintenance. This 
is atrocious, and the lesson of this friend of Jesus who gavé 
But I knew a stenographer who gave one 
tenth of her income to the church. I know several wealthy 
people who give vast sums for benevolences. Generosity B 
the supreme test of genuine Christianity. Orthodoxy is 7 


him all is needed. 





*Lesson for March 6, “Jesus Among His Friends.” Seri 


ture, Matt. 26:1-13. 


grow 
again: 
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criterion. Often water-tight orthodoxy and tight pocketbooks cerns the injustice of the negro paying the same fare on rail- 
go together. Reckless giving for the Kingdom is a sure sign roads for inferior accommodations and paying taxes without get- 
of a great heart. No wonder we sing the praises of this ting their streets improved. He finds in America a tendency 
woman. Her lesson is needed now—very much. for negro groups in the great cities to become self-sufficient 
JoHN R. Ewenrs. with their own professional men. At the same time he sees in 
. the negro a man hastily introduced to civilization who has a long 
distance to travel yet. The book makes a real contribution to the 
B O O K S race question in this country which is one of our foremost 

national questions. (Macmillan, New York.) 

DaARKWATER. By W. E. B. Du Bois. This is a passion-stirring 
book, a notable contribution to the literature of revolt. It will 
juevitably arouse deep prejudices, but—perhaps all the more for 
this reason—it should be widely read in America. As literature 
alone, both in prose and in verse, it is well worth while. As a 
demonstration for the benefit of those who do not believe in the 
intellectual and artistic creativeness of the Negro race, it is indis- 
pensable. Further than this, the author depicts in startling fash- 
ion both the objective facts of repression which people of dark 
skin are suffering, North and South, and the ominous subjective 
consequences in the souls of black folk. There is more than a 
trace of bitterness, which the sympathetic reader must regret but 
which he cannot fail to understand. 

Mr. Du Bois reveals in one sentence his whole attitude and 
surpose; his “one life fanaticism has been belief in his Negro 
blood.” He spurns all patronage given to a “backward people.” 
To him the condition of the American Negro is totally without 


A Peopte’s Lire or Curist. By J. Patterson-Smyth. The title 
indicates that the author makes no pretentions to critical schol- 
arship in this work. The problems of the miracles, the virgin 
birth and the resurrection are quite brushed aside. The contri- 
bution to the subject matter is a piece of fine writing which has 
devotional spirit, imagination and some information about the 
holy land. The subject matter is homiletical rather than his- 
torical. (Revell’s, New York.) 


O_p TESTAMENT Heroes oF THE FaitH. By Rev. Frank T. 
Lee, D.D. A series of homiletical studies of old testament 
characters is the main substance of this volume. That Abraham 
and Jacob for instance are real historical characters and not 
tribes is assumed by the writer. In the treatment of the book 
of Daniel there is the assumption of the modern critical posi- 
tion. The studies are well written and calculated to be of service 
to one who wishes to realize more fully the homiletical possi- 
bilities of the old testament. (The Stratford Co., Boston.) 


anthropological significance; rather it is a monument to a socio- 
logical crime. There is to his mind no special Negro problem, only 
a problem of exploited and oppressed races—black, brown or 
yellow. “The world war was primarily the jealous and avaricious 
struggle for the largest share in exploiting darker races.” Over 
against the rape of Belgium he puts the Belgian atrocities in 
the Congo. Echoing Mr. H. G. Wells, he finds in Africa a key 
w future war or peace. In place of the present regime under sd 
which “nearly 250,000,000 acres of the best of natives’ land” in e all of the hrist 
outh Africa are assigned “to a million and a half whites,” 

leaving 36,000,000 acres of swamp and marsh for four and a half 


" 


illion blacks, Mr. Du Bois calls for a new African state, under By Hersert L. WILLetrt 
t-national control. 


s much to the author's credit that he at no time allows his 
Page ~~ Fyethe Bengt yp 4s ELDOM has the challenge of Jesus 
ption in the race issue to warp his vision of economic his- 


iter The Civil War, he says, was “a duel between two indus- to the present century been pre- 
pond trial systems, one of which was bound to fail because it was an sented so earnestly, so persuasively. As 
utiful nachronism and the other bound to succeed because of the indus- a vital, living, convincing portrayal of 
Were — gga eed His et ag of ps a problem be the Christ, scholarly yet simple, positive but 
‘ orth, reveals 2 SIV as t mic tact . : +s 2 ac ge 
4d for or on ils a comprehensive grasp ° the economi ctors not dogmatic, spiritual but not pietistic, 
= n emotional extravagance that expresses itself in ill-chosen lit- tj 8 delight a 5 nae A 
per: trary devices mars the book in places, but it remains a very it 18s a deng and an —epee ion. 
. ol significant bit of writing with a challenge to any but an wholly few of the eighteen chapter titles are: 
bined impervious mind. (Harcourt, Brace & Howe. $2.00.) “The Authority of Christ,” “The New 
illions Life in Christ,” “The Sympathy of 
1 give [ae Workers at War. By Frank Julian Warne. Every min- Christ,” “The Uniqueness of Christ,” 
, days and social worker can afford to own this book. It contains “The Fearlessness of Christ,” “The Per- 
ial history in America covering the period of the World ial Christ.” “The book.” h 
know nd includes valuable documents, a knowledge of which all cnnia rist. ° 00k,” says t ° 
envel- are speaking on social questions ought to possess. Its social Heidelberg Teacher, “is the utterance of 
nerous ilosophy is wholesome. The last five chapters, entitled “Democ- a heart that has experienced the might 
sarters racy in Industry,” “The Three Parties to Production,” “Industrial and power of the Christ, and burns with 


ng the ) u and the Consumer,’ ‘Industrial Autocracy and the a passion for the needs of the rising 
Can rporation,” and “The Organization of the Consumer,” furnish 


* ” 
or the Mpertant information and good theory which it is worth while generation. 
ch per ‘or any one to read. The writer is not at all afraid to criticize s 

This ‘he present system and yet he does it with a fairness and objec- Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
o gave ‘ity which carries conviction. (Century Co. $3.00.) 
ye one- 


yealthy Tue Sout or Joun Brown, By Stephen Graham. The author THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


ysity * “1 this book is an Englishman who has journeyed through the 1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





mini- 
been 


, js 10 uth to see how the former slaves are getting on. He finds a 


sowing racial consciousness which resents the discriminations 
Serip @gainst negroes. With the impartial eye of the outsider he dis- 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Disciples Delinquent on Interchurch 
Underwriting. 

rhe Disciples of Christ have received 
up to the present moment on their un- 
derwritings to the Interchurch World 
Movement $64,490.11 and the goal to be 
reached is $600,000. The amount already 
subscribed comes from about 700 
churches. The secretaries announce that 
the campaign for a special fund will be 
continued. The Baptists had the joy re- 
cently of announcing that their under- 
writings were all paid. The Baptist boards 
borrowed part of the money, which will 
doubtless have to be paid back out of fu- 
ture receipts. Of the Baptist money, $300,- 
100 was provided by the Rockefeller fam- 
ily. The Presbyterians have their under- 
writings arranged for, as have the Meth- 
odists, the latter denomination taking the 
money out of the Centenary Fund. 
Some of the smaller denominations are 
greatly embarrassed to meet their obli- 
gations 


Presbyterians Will Give 
Expositions 
The Presbyterians have arranged to 
give missionary exhibitions in various 
sities of New York during this month. 
The moving picture will be utilized to 
present the problems of the mission 
lands There will be missionary pag- 
ants, exhibits and explanatory lectures 
in order to set forth fully the work of 
the Presbyterian denomination upon the 
foreign field. The pageant which will be 
most used s called “The Striking of 
America’s Hour.” Some of the return- 
ed missonaries will help in the exposi- 
tions and these will appear in native cos- 
tumes. It is hoped to make the theme 
of missions the most interesting thing 
in the city where the exposition is held. 
These expositions are being modeled af- 
visual publicity methods used in re- 
cent years by the ‘Church Extension 
Committee of the Chicago presbytery. 
The new financial conditions of the world 
make the collection of missionary funds 
more difficult, but the intrepid apostles 
of world evangelization are never to be 
launted by redouble 
their efforts. 


difficulties but only 


President-elect Kind 
to His Pastor 

President-elect Harding was _ respon- 
sible for the selection of the pastor of 
[rinity Baptist church, of Marion, O. It 
was by a mere chance that one evening 
he heard Dr. T. H. McAfee in a Baptst 
church in Portsmouth, Ohio, after hav- 
ing spoken that day in a Methodist 
church. Recently Dr. McAfee was 
stricken with a stroke of paralysis which 
as affected his entire right side. The 
church has granted the afflicted pastor 
a year’s absence and secured a supply 
for him. Under good care he hopes to 
be himself again. The supply has been 
provided for by Mr. Harding and besides 
this many personal gifts have found their 
way to the parsonage. Not long before 
the minister’s illness he had preached a 


sermon which made a deep impression 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Harding which was 
entitled “Compelling God to Do Cer- 
tain Things.” 


Bible on the 
Bill- Boards 

An unknown layman of Cleveland has 
provided that during the coming year 
there should be a continual display of 
scripture texts upon the bill-boards of 
Cleveland. The boards vary in size from 
10x50 to 20x30. F. M. Barton, editor of 
the Expositor, is the representative of 
the layman who remains unknown in 
spite of various efforts that have been 
made to learn his identity. The scrip- 
ture texts so far chosen emphasize the 
older evangelical view of religion. 


Returns to Missionary 
Field 

Rev. Jasper T. Moses was for a time 
missionary in Mexico under the direction 
of the woman’s mission board of the 
Disciples of Christ, but for health rea- 
sons he had to return to the United 
States. More recently he has served as 
secretary of the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press, and publicity secretary 
of the Federal Council. He has recently 
heen appointed by the United Christian 
Missionary Society for a fresh term of 
service in Mexico and will serve for a 
time as secretary to the Committee on 
Cooperation in Mexico. He will also be 
manager of the Union Evangelical Press 
in Mexico City. No one has yet been 
named to take up the duties being laid 
down by Mr. Moses in New York City. 
lt is interesting to Disciples readers to 
remember that Mr. Moses is the son of 
the former president of the Christian 
\Voman's Board of Missions. 


Negro Would Lead His People 
Back to Africa 

The typical American “nigger-hater” 
after he has exhausted his profanity usu- 
lly winds up by saying the negroes 
should all be sent back to Africa. It 6 
angle in the case to 
find a negro orator and leader advocat- 
ing a return to Africa as a matter of 
racial pride and independence. Marcus 
Garvey is a native negro of Jamaica who 
went to New York in 1914. As is well 
known to those familiar with the West 
Indies, he found discriminations against 
the negro in America that were unknown 
in his native island. He has broken with 
his Catholic church fellowship, and is 
now promoting a secularist organization 
called the Negro Improvement Agsocia- 
tion, and also the African Communities 
League. He seeks to promote a racial 
consciousness among the negroes of the 
world. He has arrangements with a 
steamship company for taking negroes 
back to Africa and hopes to organize na- 
tive African industries. All of this is 
quite alarming to Christian leaders, who 
have always depended upon the negro to 
stay put in the church. The unrest of 


1 somewhat new 


the world is coming to negroes as wel! 
as whites, and unless some kinds of dis. 
crimination are removed, the conse 
quences to religion and to interracial go. 
operation in industry may be serious. 


Church Selects a Staff 
of Workers 


Central Christian Church of Denver. 
under the leadership of Rev. James Ff. 
Davis, is reaching out into many fields 
of social service. There will be a staf 
f four henceforth. Miss Katheryn 
Peckham has been called from Kanmas 
City to have charge of the finances of 
the church. Miss Bertha Hazen has been 
secured as a visiting nurse. The work 
among girls will be led by Miss Laura 
C. Wilcox. The boys will also be given 
special care, but the worker among this 
group has not yet been selected. This 
plan of a staff of workers is already in 
use among Dssciples churches in certain 
large cities of Oklahoma and Texas, and 
has ‘proven to be a most effective type of 
organization. In some churches there 
are professional visitors and there are 
other churches which secure the entire 
time of a musical leader who trains vari- 
ous choruses in the parish to render mr- 
sic in the church service. 


Russians and Americans 
Fraternize 


\ mixed group gathered about the din- 
ner table the evening of Feb. 15 at Broth- 
erhood House, 180 West Fourteenth St.. 
Chicago. The occasion was a dinner 
attended both by native born Americans 
and Russians. The Russians were cata- 
logued as being bolshevists, anarchsts, 
menshivicks and those who are ortho- 
dox in their political economy. Among 
the Russians was a professor and also the 
editor of a daily newspaper. The ad- 
dresses of the evening were both in Rus- 
sian and English. Rev. John Johnson. 
the Disciples Russian pastor, interpreted 
for each group. The burden of the short 
talks, a dozen or more in number, was 
the need of better international under- 
standings and the growth of the idea of 
world brotherhood. The socialist editor 
was particularly keen in assessing the 
value of various kinds of mission work 
being done among the immigrants of the 
city. He referred to the older type whose 
chief motive was to get the immigrant to 
join some organization without much care 
as to what happened to his inner life. He 
asserted that the Brotherhood House 
was concerned with service chiefly and 
for that very reason it would be more 
successful in moulding the lives of men. 
He referred feelingly to the “Christ prit- 
ciple in the soul.” The dinner was % 
successful that it will become a monthly 
feature of the Brotherhood House. Rev 
Karl Borders is director of the House. 


Comity Will Rule in Spanish- 
American Work 

Since the war the Mexican immigra 
tion has continually increased. The re 
cent meeting of the Home Missions 
Council considered this question as om 
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of the most important before the Coun- 
-i. The following is reported by the 
organization to be their findings: “The 
achievements of the Council represent 
the growing values of effective coopera- 
tion between the various churches. Com- 
ty rules are applied with increasing 
‘orce. The Superintendent’s Council of 
Southern California was recognized as 
the functioning comity agency for work 
of Chrstian churches and missions of the 
eouthern area of this great state among 
the large and growing Mexican popula- 
tion engaged in the great railway sys- 
tems, picking the cotton in the Imperial 
Valley, working in citrus groves, in vine- 
vards and as walnut, peach and apricot 
For other great areas of Mex- 
nericans in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas separate comity committees to 
meet at least twice a year were appoint- 
d The chief duties of these commit- 
tees will center not upon alleviating fric- 
tion and overlapping which exists in 
small degree, but on the task of assiyn- 
« tasks to responsible missionary agents 
unoccupied territory and incomplete 
ork. It was agreed that new work 
should be begun only after the Commit- 
tee on Comity in the area concerned has 
id opportunity to pass upon the advisa- 
lity of the proposed work.” 


Pastor Takes Pessimist 
to Task 

The prophets of evil have foretold the 
wwniall of every one of the great insti- 
of the human race. One by one 
ive been declared failures. The 
been concerned to prove 
that marriage is a failure. Others say 
t education is a failure. Just now it is 
lar in some parts of the world to 
at government is a failure. It is 
rising, therefore, that some insist 
the church is a failure. Dr. C. L. 
dell, secretary of Evangelism for the 
ederal Council of the Churches of Christ 
speaking recently in 
ansas City, addressing some church au- 
iences and also the ministerial alliance. 
He protested vigorously the pessimistic 
tterances concerning the religious or- 
ganizations and asserts that the church 
s at least sounder than business. The 
eminent (vine says that in twenty-five 
ears he has seen at least two-thirds of 
the signs taken down from the front of 
jusiness houses in his section of New 
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Collection Plate Is 
Abolished 


There is sentiment in many parts of 
\merica for the abolition of the collection 
late. Two Disciples churches have 
made the change within the past month, 
substituting a box at the door for the 
usual offertory service. Rev. William 
M. Mayfield, pastor of Roanoke Chris- 
tan church of Kansas City says of his 
experiment: “Ours is an idealistic pro- 
gram dependent upon the sense of honor 
and duty of members of the congrega- 
tion, Certain ones who have always 
‘onged to attend church where the col- 
lection plate was not passed have voiced 
Mat desire. That is how the change 
came about.” ‘While there seems to be 
no loss of revenue on the part of the 
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churches making the change, one won- 
ders whether there is not a distinct loss 
in worship. The giving of the sacrifi- 
cial animal was the center of Old Testa- 
ment worship. Has not the offertory 
some rightful place along with the com- 
munion service and the prayers? This 
question will be considered doubtless by 
those congregations which seek to make 
the change in methods of gathering 
funds. 


Universalist Laymen 
Are Organized 

Following the success of the Unitari- 
ans in organizing their laymen, the Uni- 
versalists have developed an _ organiza- 
tion for their men. This is called the 
Universalist Comrades. It was origin- 
ated by a Universalist layman of New 
York, and a member of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity. From this small 
start in a few months the society has 
grown to thousands of members, scat- 
tered all over New England. The soci- 
ety will next be introduced into the mid- 
die west, promoted by the Universalist 
headquarters in Chicago. The society is 
pledged to help allay social unrest while 
working to better social conditions. It 
will work with the various civic organi- 
zatons that have similar ideals. It will 
especially endeavor to put behind the 
Universalist churches the enthusiastic 
support of the laymen of these «hurches. 


Historic Church Continues 
its Strength 


Old South Congregational Church of 
Boston is one of the few churches that 
stayed in the trinitarian fold at the time 
of the theological upheaval a hundred 
years ago. Though a down-town organi- 
zation in a city which is now predominant- 
ly catholic, it maintains its strength. The 
annual report shows that the present 
membership is 996, compared with 1011 
a year ago. The collections for benevo- 
lences during the past year were $38,626, 
nearly $6,000 more than the past year. 
The total budget of the church is $88,- 
827. In addition to this the members 
of the church contributed to the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary fund a total of $171,498.49. 
The pastor of the church, Dr. Gordon, is 
known for his literary gifts. His prophe- 
cies concerning the Interchurch World 
Movement brought him some criticism, 
but in the light of later events, no one 
seems disposed to take him to task for 
that attitude. 


Open Winter Favors 
the Churches 

The open winter which has prevailed 
over much of the country has been spe- 
cially favorable to church work. Instead 
of being ice-bound during January and 
February, the churches have been unu- 
sually active and have secured a long 
start for the special activities of the 
Lenten season. At Central Christian 
church, of Dallas, Texas, the ushers car- 
ried chairs into the aisles on the morning 
of Feb. 6. On the evening of that same 
day chairs were placed in every available 
space to accommodate the congregation 
of Norwood Christian church of Cincin- 
nati, where Rev. C. R. Stauffer minis- 
ters. He was concluding a special series 
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of sermons which had attracted wide at- 
tention. Norwood church runs a nursery 
on Sunday morning so the babies and 
small children may be cared for while 
the mothers worship. This live church 
has organized a calling committee which 
will make a thousand calls in behalf of 
the church this coming month. 


One-Third of Baltimore 
Goes to Church 

Rev. L. W. McCreary is the efficient 
federation secretary in Baltimore. He 
recently put on a canvas to determine 
just how many people in the city went 
to church on a given Sunday. While the 
population of the city is 734,000, it is es- 
timated that 600,000 are of church-going 
age. A count of the morning and eve- 
ning audiences in 349 of the largest 
churches showed an attendance of 207,- 
180. Mr. McCreary estimates that 80,000 
persons may have attended the services 
at the small outlying churches of the 
city. Adding these figures, he comes to 
the conclusion that 47 per cent of the 
population was in church on Sunday. 
Since a number of the more loyal 
Protestants go to church twice on Sun- 
day, it may be necessary to reduce the 
percentage somewhat, but it is safe to 
assert that at least one-third of the citi- 
zens of Baltimore were in church on a 
given Sunday. This figure is probably 
very much larger than would be found 
in many of the cities of the land. While 
some cities have church attendance es- 
tablshed as a social custom, quite the 
contrary is the case in others. 


Live Methods in Christian 
Endeavor Societies 

The Christian Endeavor movement 
still shows originality in method. New 
modes of service are being devised in 
various cities. In the Pacific Désstrict 
Union in Oregon the sick are being pro- 
vided with flowers and the shut-ins in 
the various cities are being taken to 
church in automobiles. The society takes 
an interest in the cleanliness of the city, 
having special reference to lawns, vacant 
lots and _ streets. The Washington 
Heights District Union of New York is 
greatly interested in holding religious 
services where they are not ordinarily 
held. The hospital service is especially 
noteworthy. The patients are given a 
song service, and magazines are distribu- 
ted at the hospitals. At Greensboro, N. 
C., there were twenty-nine baskets of 
provisions given out during the past 
Thanksgiving season. 


Religion on the Upgrade 
in Canada 

The Interchurch Forward Movement 
of Canada did not fail and the success 
of this common enterprise has resulted in 
a great increase of religious interest all 
over the nation. The annual meetings 
in the churches are showing fine reports 
of achievements the past year. In many 
cases the salaries of ministers have been 
increased, and old debts have been wiped 
out. In Toronto the results have been 
especially noteworthy. A Sunday eve- 
ning service started last September has 
grown from week to week until the 
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largest auditorium in the city fails to 
seat the people who wish to attend. One 
of the churches of the city has been 
driven to secure a theater in which to 
hold the Sunday evening service, and 
there is now a weekly attendance of three 
thousand at this service. The Baptists 
have an evangelistic drive in progress 
as do the people of the Salvation Army. 
It is said that the national revival of 
religion has spread as far as Newfound- 
land where there is also a deep religious 
interest. The cause of church unity has 
progressed farther in Canada than in the 
United States, and this is the reason 
that Canadians have been able to coop- 
erate more effectively in the practical en 
terprises of the kingdom. 


Board of Temperance 
Has New Leader 


The Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare of the Presbyterian church has 
secured Rev. Clarence G. Reynolds, D. 
D., former pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian church, of Elizabethtown, 
N. J., as their new secretary. Dr. Rey- 
nolds has had a very successful career 
in the pastorate. In his new work he 
will be the visiting minister of Bellevue 
Hospital and will represent the pres- 
bytery at Fox Hill Public Hospital for 
soldiers and sailors. Dr. Reynolds will 
preach for Fox Hill men every Sunday. 
The Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare not only deals with prohibition 
enforcement, but also with the question 
of commercialized recreation and the 
family life. 


Program Before 
the Building 


When the official board of the Disciples 
church of Evanston, Ill, came together 
recently to consider the question of a 
new building, it developed that no one 
knew exactly what they wanted to do in 
that building. A structure costing $150,- 
000 was considered as a contribution to 
Disciples prestige in the city, but it was 
argued that building sanctuaries to es- 
tablish ‘prestige was not a very religious 
proceeding. The result of the discus- 
sion was that the pastor should spend 
two months in studying modern church 
programs in communities sufficiently 
similar. He was instructed to bring back 
photographs of buildings and complete 
data on programs. 3y a study and com- 
parison of the different parish programs, 
it will be decided whether there is a 
job for the Disciples in Evanston that 
is big enough to justify a building cost- 
ing so much money. If the work is 
there to be done, it is believed by the offi- 
cial board that the building can be erect- 
ed. When the pastor has finished his 
survey of Chicago, he will go to other 
cities in the middle west for studies. 
Just now he ws hunting the successful 
church. 


Proposes to 
Interchange Students 

The interchange of students is one of 
the devices relied upon by friends of 
world peace. Just now Rev. Orwin E. 
Cook, educational secretary of the Meth- 
odist Annual Conference of Mexico is 


in this country negotiating to get schol- 
arships for Mexican young men who 
would come to this country to study. 
The project has the blessing of President 
Obregon. Already some young men are 
studying at the University of Texas and 
Northwestern University has arranged 
to receive some of the students. 


University President 
Resigns 

Dr. R. H. Crossfield, president of 
Transylvania University, has _ resigned. 
Dr. Crossfield has been president of the 
university since 1908, and in those his- 
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toric thirteen years has brought his jp. 
stitution up to a position where it js 
well abreast of the times educationally, 
In his work he has been opposed strong- 
ly by reactionary influences among the 
Disciples, but has continued to hold the 
support of the Disciples -of his own 
state. He was some time ago given a 
vacation, as his administrative duties had 
been so burdensome as to break his 
health. He has accepted a position as 
treasurer of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. In this 
position he wil] not be simply a banker, 
but will endeavor to meet the financial 


Bishop Nuelson Reports Methodist 
Progress in Germany 


The war has quite changed the attitude 
of Germany to Methodism, Bishop John 
L. Nuelsen reports in a recent issue of 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
The Methodists are administering relief 
funds in Germany and the bishop is 
proud to relate that the first food to 
reach the Germans was that purchased 
by Methodist money. The bishop went 
into the interior, attending two Metho- 
dist conferences and found everywhere 
a great interest in the brand of religion 
which is so popular in America. The 
bishop says: 


“T have been asked, ‘Did you not find 
our work in Germany altogether de- 
moralized and disorganized?’ Let me say 
that I found our work in a most prom- 
ising condition. In the report of every 
one of the district superintendents, the 
statement was made that in most places 
our churches and halls were too small 
to contain the crowds that came to hear 
the gospel. Although the death rate 
was very high, and although we lost no 
churches in Alsace-Lorraine and none in 
Poland, there was a net gain of church 
membership in Germany of nearly two 
thousand and about four thousand joined 
our churches on probation in the last 
conference year, the district superintend- 
ents report that conversions and acces- 
sions are going right on. We could go 
now and hire the largest hall to be found 
in a city where we are carrying on work 
and fill it with people. At the sessions 
of the two German Conferences we hired 
the largest halls to be found and they 
were so crowded that the police had to 
come to prevent people from crowding 
into the buildings. I was to conduct a 
service which we were to hold in our 
First Church at Frankfort, which is quite 
a large building. My train was some- 
what delayed and when I reached the 
church I could not get into the building 
because of the solid mass of humanity. 
I had to be let in through the fire escape. 
We have access to the people by preach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour and Master. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ finds hearers and shows it power. 
Several years ago the average contribu- 
tion per member to the various enter- 
prises of the church was forty-one marks, 
which at the normal rate of exchange 


would be $10. Last conference the re. 
port was made that the average contri- 
bution went from forty-one to seventy- 
two marks. The people are perfectly 
loyal to the church and are supporting 
it as much as they can. Of course, if 
you reckon in American dollar«, seventy- 
two marks is less than forty-one marks 
was before the war. The change into 
American dollars does not give a true 
representation of the matter.” 


With regard to the physical conditions 
in Germany, Bishop Nuelsen says 


“Last year I was very much in hopes 
that the past winter would be the last 
of the severe winters, that we would no 
longer be compelled to render physical 
relief but could turn our whole atten- 
tion to constructive work. This hope 
proved to be futile. We are again facing 
the specter of hunger, cold, disease, 
starvation. Every letter which I receive 
from the district superintendents in my 
area points out the imperative necessity 
of rendering physical relief. I am a 
member of the International Committee 
on Child Welfare and the reports which 
come to us from all parts of Europe tell 
the same story. Herbert Hoover makes 
an appeal to the American people, stat- 
ing that 3,500,000 children will perish 
unless the American people continue 
their assistance. The Friends’ service 
committee is doing an admirable piece of 
work, giving a supplementary meal every 
day to 500,000 school children in Ger- 
many. They plan to feed one million 
during this year. I wish to avail myself 
of this opportunity to give my test 
mony to the value of this magnificent 
work. But we must do something also 
for our own church members, for the 
mothers, for the smaller children, [of 
the young people out of school, for our 
500 deaconesses, for our 300 pastors. 
They are in need. They cannot help 
themselves. 

“Tt is not the question of unwillingness 
to work. Prices are soaring up still 
higher. Fuel costs thirty to forty times 
as much as before the war; clothing, 
milk, butter, fat are very scarce and 
exceedingly high in price. 

“We cannot let our own people who 
are loyal to the church, who are the salt 
of the earth, perish for lack of bread. 
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problem of the Federal Council which 
is the one problem of the organization 
that has never had an adequate solution. 
Through this fellowship he will become 
known to thousands who are not ac- 
quainted with his gracious personality, 
or his splendid gifts of leadership. 


Ministers Start Fight on 

Commercialized Amusements 
The nation-wide efforts of the commer- 
ciglized amusement promoters will meet 
, counter this coming year. The minis- 
ters in many cities are considering their 
duty with regard to this matter. In St. 
Lous the Ministerial Alliance, composed 
all the Protestant ministers of the 
has approved proposed legislation 
would stop all commercialized 
nusement on Sunday. They assert that 
day should be kept for the rest of 
who labor, for the cultivation of 
family life and for the worship of 


Community Building 
for Recreation 

Richland Center, Wis., has been like 
another little city in that it had 
hurches but few of the modern 
us methods. There are five Pro- 
churches and one Catholic 
hurch. The churches agreed recently 
something should be done for the 
tional interests of the town. A 
ittee that looked around for ways 
eans found a large auditorium, but 
ipment in it. The city council was 
to equip the building and to 
full-time director. The old au- 
now has social rooms, gymna- 
ths and other modern facilities. 
hurches support some of the activi- 
d Richland Center is now one oi 
t up-to-date small towns in the 


Methodists Want 

More Money 

It 1id by some that a Methodist is 

happier than when he is passing 

ribution plate. Although the 

Methodists raised their centen- 

juota, and these pledges are not 

they are already planning a 

ise. They are asking thirty 

do'ars for the Methodist edu- 

institutions of the Southland. 

ampaign is being carefully prepared 

a month of prayer, a month de- 

) Christian service, and a month 

to Christian education. It is 

to make the financial campaign, 

i campaign for a greater consecra- 

n the part of the people. The finan- 

ndition in the country *s not what 

was so the handicaps to the new 

mpaign are greater than those of the 
mer one, 


nal 


Colored Church 
that Succeeds 


Most of the colored churches of Chi- 


cago are small affairs of thirty members 

These small churches fit the 
habits of the negro for he was used to a 
small church in the southland. As the 
hegro takes on metropolitan ways, how- 
ever, he begins to see the advantages of 


. 


a stronger church organization with bet- 
ter preaching and better music. Armour 
Avenue Christian church in Chicago is 
led by Rev. G. Calvin Campbell. Mr. 
Campbell discovered that he needed more 
equipment so he has worked his way 
through a course of study at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. In the meantime in a 
few years his congregation has increased 
from 175 to 465 members, sixty new 
members having been received the past 
year. Over four thousand dollars is on 
deposit in the bank toward a new build- 
ing, : 


Why People Do Not Go to Church 


The problem of empty pews is felt 
in many denominations and recently the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty secured from 
its subscribers a number of letters upon 
the theme, “Why the Dearth of Wor- 
shippers.” James S. Frost finds some 
of our new inventions to blame for reli- 
gious conditions. He says: 


“The moving picture portrays war, 
crime, and violence. The young see it 
and take that as their ideal. Burglary 
and shooting come as natural as night 
follows day. Easy money and high wages 
call for more money, and crime follows. 
The automobile helps the bandit and 
burglar to escape. Strict censorship, 
with reform of public opniion, must 
come, 

“The automobile, while it helps some 
to get to the house of God, draws many 
away on long pleasure trips on the 
Lord’s Day, thus keeping them from the 
church services and this always means 
that they will soon lose interest in Chris- 
tian things. 

“Lack of religious training on the part 
of parents may be mentioned as another 
contributing cause among all classes. If 
the child attends Sunday-school, he is 
thought to do well; but almost of equal 
importance is attendance on church serv- 
ice, which, if rightly taught, will follow 
a child through life.” 

\ writer from Holland, Va., who pre- 
fers to sign his initials, charges that the 
empty pews are due to modern views. 
He says: 


‘As I view the situation the following 
are some of the chief reasons for the 
dearth of worshippers of which our edi- 
tor complains in a recent splendid edi- 
torial: 


“Il. Rampant Materialism, which denies 
the supernatural in Christianity. 

“2. The New Theology, which claims 
that Jesus was only a mere man and not 

divine Savior. 

“3. Higher Criticism, which in a large 
destroys the authority of the 
Scriptures in the estimation of many 
scholars, and the reflex influence of their 
teaching on the masses leads the masses 
to doubt the truth of the Bible; and 
doubting the reliability of the Bible, the 
people (even many members of the 
church) feel justified in doing as they 
please, regardless of the teachings of 
Christianity, and therefore they do not 
care so much about going up to the 
house of God to worship.” 


measure 


The most astonishing charge is that 
of Hermon Eldredge, who asserts that 
the dearth of worshippers is due to the 
dearth of worship. He says: 


“One reason there is a dearth of wor- 
shippers is because there is such a dearth 
of worship. In many of our churches 
today, I have been impressed with the 
lack of depth in the service which should 
be the worship of Almighty God and 
which has (sometimes from lack of 
preparation and sometimes from a pro- 
moted ‘light and cheerful’ atmosphere) 
come to be ‘shallow’ and ‘thin’ and ‘mod- 
ern,’ if you please. 

“On the other hand, 
some little time 


1 was in a service 
ago in which there was 
an atmosphere of devotion and a sermon 
of silence and meditation before the serv- 
ice actually began, which was most help- 
ful and impressive.” 
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Journal of Theology says: “It is a striking fact 
that from a town of the Central West, whose 
very name is unknown to England, a preacher 
should have been caled to the City ‘Temple, 
London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Par- 
ker and Dr. Campbell. Mr. Newton is a mystic, 
but of a different type. He goes back of the long 
line of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development 
to Jesus of the Gospels, to the ideal human life 
in whom God dwelt and through whom God re- 
vealed his redemptive love, the divine Saviour 
and Master of men. This life of the living 
Christ, touching every life, the soul of every 
redemptive movement, actually working in men 
and with men for the world’s salvation. His 
sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, 
yet through their simplicity and naturalness and 
humanness, they make the universal appeal. 
Here is the real power. They do not speak the 
language of the church, but the language of 
humanity. They are real sermons of a warm, 
spiritual, enthusiastic manhood.” 


Dr. Newton is one of the favorite 
contributors to The Christian Cen- 
tury, and his books are particularly 
popular among our book-loving con- 

stituency. 


The Christian Century Press 
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Solving the Minister's Problem 














An Extract from Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
“Wanted—A Congregation” 


“Crowds? Do you know of very 
many preachers, Tom, who are surrounded by 
crowds, today?” Blue spoke bitterly. 

“Not many—no. But there are enough to 
point the moral. You speak as if the people 
of Middlepoint were not very faithful in their 
church attendance. Don’t you have a good 
congregation in your church, Dan?” 

“About—one hundred and fifty on Sunday 
morning, when the conditions are just right— 
the weather, you know; and the season.” 

“How many people would your church ac- 
commodate?” 

“More than six hundred, it is said.” 

“Ah—so that is the trouble!” MacGregor 
had the air of one unearthing a secret. “I can 
tell, by your tone, that you are discouraged, 
Dan. Now I know the reason. It it because 
you are seeing no results. You would preach 
like a house afire if you had a congregation! 
Lacking a congregation, you haven’t very much 
interest in the job—now isn’t that so?” 

The preacher nodded affirmatively. Mac- 
Gregor grew spirited. 

“That’s exactly what ails the preachers of 
this country, at the present moment, Dan. No- 
body to preach to! Why, I can see the whole 
problem as clearly as if I were its own mother! 
The preacher knows that he is going to face a 
small group of lonesome people, scattered in 
little squads over a big, three-fourths empty 
meeting-house. It will be exactly the same 
bunch that was there last Sunday—a few less, 
perhaps, but no more. So—he gets to work on 
a sermon for that little handful. Not much 
wonder if he can’t put his full energy into it. 
Yes, sir; I can see how it would be. Take my 
own case: If I knew, as I sat down to write 
an editorial, that the edition of The Star con- 
taining it would be limited to one hundred and 
fifty copies, I would go at it with utter dis- 
interest. Not that these people wouldn’t be 
worth talking to; but because it would be a 
confession of complete defeat and collapse if 
my paper were unable to do a larger business 
than that. But when I know that every pen- 
stroke means something to twenty-five thou- 


sand people, I spur my mind to its best en- 
deavor! Now, suppose, Dan, that you knew, 
to a moral certainty, that you would have a 
crowd, next Sunday morning—a compact, 
shoulder - to- shoulder, alert congregation — 
wouldn’t you go to your task of sermon prepa- 
ration, with an entirely different attitude than 
usual?” 


“Yes, Tom,” sighed Blue, “It is the old story 
of ‘which comes first—the hen or the egg?’ 
To get a crowd, a man must know how to 
preach with great vigor. To preach with 
great vigor he must have a crowd. I defy any 
man to do his best work with a despairing 
little handful in a vasty tank that is built to 
hold four or five times as many people. It 
can’t be done! Very well; what is he to do 
about it? Suppose he decides that a large con- 
gregation is the only solution to his problem! 
How does he go about it to recruit it? I’m 
sure I don’t know. I wish I did!” 

MacGregor was reproaching himself bitterly 
for having permitted and encouraged the con- 
versation to this unpleasant quarter. Fine way, 
indeed, to spend an hour with his old friend 
of college days—to hold up a mirror so that he 
might see how feeble were his endeavors. Yet, 
he had a feeling that to change the conversa- 
tion now would mean nothing less than that 
he considered Dan Blue’s case beyond help. 
No; he had gone into this thing, with his eyes 
open. He must see it through. 


“See here, old chap; you’ve simply got to 
buck up! I know you! I’ve heard you speak! 
I’ve heard you pour yourself out, many a time, 
in a way that sent the creeps up and down 
my spinal column! You've got it in you to be 
a successful and happy preacher! Give you a 
crowd—the promise of a crowd—and you would 
surprise yourself and all your friends in 
Middlepoint by the sudden release of a volume 
of unsuspected pulpit power! I know it!” 

Blue felt an instinctive tightening of his 
muscles, a quick— 


Before the Book is finished, the problem of Rev. D. Preston Blue—and your prob- 





lem, too, Mr. Preacher—is pushed far on toward solution. 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cts postage 
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Singing the Social Gospel 





N OUTSTANDING characteristic cf the new hymnal, HYMNS OF THE. UNITED 
CHURCH is its modernness. This has been widely commented upon by the 
hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- 
tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention to the 
unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social Aspira- 
tion and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The 
Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” etc. In this section are 101 great hymns which 
sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of these 


have never before been used in a Church hymnal. Here are some of the authors’ 
names: 


Emily Green Balch John Addington Symonds 
Nolan R. Best William DeWitt Hyde 
John Hay Richard Watson Gilder 
Felix Adler Algernon S. Swinburne 
Charles Mackay Gilbert K. Chesterton 
John G. Whittier Washington Gladden 
Ebenezer Elliott William Pierson Merrill 
W. Russell Bowie Katherine Lee Bates 
Charles Kingsley Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling John Haynes Holmes 
Frank Mason North T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing it. 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which the social 
note of today’s evangelical preaching fincs adequate expression. The use of this 
hymnal will thrill and inspire your congragation with a new vision and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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